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Use Beseler's VU-LYTE II to get large, 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 
Projector ever made! 


PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 

send the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning”. 
CHARLES 


Beseler 


COMPANY 
11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 


PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> Chairman of the physics departmen 
of St. Mary’s College, Br. Gerard, FSC, 
will receive a faculty fellowship fron 
the National Science Foundation for th 
next school year. 


> Who's Who in the South and Southweg 
has honored with a listing Sr. May 
Joanna, O.P., head of the speech and 
drama department at St. Mary’s Domip. 
ican College, New Orleans. 


> Former president of the University of 
Notre Dame, Father John J. Cavanaugh, 
C.S.C., is a member of the newly created 
Commission on Public Controls in Higher 
Education. 


>In Helena, Montana, the Rev. Ray. 
mond G. Hunthausen was named pres- 
dent of Carroll College by Bishop Joseph 
M. Gilmore. 


> The NCEA Midwest College and Uni 
versity department has announced the 
designation of Sister Rose Dominic, 
S.C.L., St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, 
as chairman of its executive committee, 


> Gonzaga University summer school wil 
offer a course for principals in the admin- 
istration of Catholic schools to be given 
by Rev. Christopher McDonnell, §,J. 


> Francis X. Bradley, Jr., was named to 
the new post of assistant dean for te 
search in the Notre Dame University 
graduate school. 


>A Charity nun, Sister Mary Edmund 
of Bayley-Ellard High School, Madison, 
New Jersey, and Sister Margretta, a 
Benedictine nun of the College of S& 
Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, have 
been awarded Fulbright scholarships for 


language. 


> Director of athletics at Rockhurst Cot 
lege in Kansas City, Rev. Paul O. Smith, 
§.J., was recently honored for “long and 
faithful service” to the National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics. 


> Sister Mary Concetta, associate pr 
fessor of chemistry at Ursuline College, 
Louisville, Kentucky, has been awarded 
a science faculty fellowship from the 
National Science Foundation. 


> The Very Rev. Francis E. Moriarty, 
S.S.E., president of St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vermont, has appoi 
Mr. William P. Geary as director of 
development. 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Space-Saver Slide 


If space is at a premium in your play- 
ground, the new Space-saver slide will 
be of particular interest. 

The newly designed playground slide 
is said to require only one-quarter of the 
square foot area of a conventional slide, 
jccording to its manufacturer, The J. E. 
Burke Co., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 









Hears Every Word of Lesson 


New help for hard-of-hearing school 
children has been announced by the 
Maico Company, Minneapolis, with the 
introduction of the Maico Portable Model 
MT-2, a desk-type portable hearing aid 
which can be handled and operated even 
by very young children. The Maico Port- 
able is entirely battery-operated, so that 
the child is free from shock danger, and 
the classroom has no bother with electri- 
cal cords and outlets. SS&E 44 

(Continued on page 664) 
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It incorporates special safety features 
such as panel-enclosed deep-well steps, 
and guard rail completely encircling the 
top platform. It is finished in outdoor 
baked enamel, in bright colors for child 
appeal. Its bedway is stainless steel. 
Three sizes are 4’, 6’, and 8’ heights, 
with 8’, 12’, and 16’ long slide. 

SS&E 42 












Airplane Banana 
with Fudge Sauce 







for vacation land 


A fun-idea. Class takes imaginary trip 
and ends up with this exciting refreshment. 










The Joy Bookrest 





Here is a new inexpensive stand for 
Bibles, dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedia 
volumes, and other bulky reference 
works. 















Airplane bananas are 
quick and easy with 
no cooking to do. 
Need banana a per- 
son, a fudge sauce (ready- 
made) and sugar wafers 
(photo shows Nabisco). 
Clouds are marshmallow 
sauce .. Air hostesses serve 
amid sound effects of air- 
plane whir. 








EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 
Airplane Bananas 


4 Choose small bananas. 
Peel. Slice sliver off bottom so 
bananas will lie flat. Notch 
top to hold wings and tail. 


2 Now, one by one = into 

















fudge sauce (not too thick). 
Or use chocolate syrup or 
topping. Place on individual 
dessert plates. 


3 When ready to serve put 
on sugar wafer wings and 
tail. Whipped cream clouds 
(or meringue), optional. 





When it is not actively used by read- 
es, it can serve for display purposes 
whether of opened or closed books. It also 
provides a perfect student study stand. 
It adjusts to three convenient reading 
angles to prevent eyestrain. 

Made of unbreakable plastic, it comes 
in three colors: marbelized brown, 
marbelized maroon, and ivory. It folds 
flat for easy carrying and storage. The 
size is 9” x 12”. 

The stand is available from Bro-Dart 
Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, 
N. J. SS&E 43 
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Wherever you are or whatever you're 

doing, Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 
“refreshes, satisfies. And the natural chewing 
helps keep teeth clean, attractive. Try it. 
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New Full Color Religious Filmstrip Sets — 
_ THE MASS and the SACRAMENTS 
| 


A new series of ten filmstrips containing over 385 pictures in full color. 
tional-Instructive 





Reverent-Inspira- 


THE VESTMENTS OF THE MASS Vi. THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE | 
il. 


THE MASS—PART 1—FROM THE Vil. THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY EU- 

























BEGINNING TO THE PREFACE CHARIST 
| Ii. THE MASS—PART 2—FROM THE Vill. THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME 
CANON TO THE END OF THE MASS UNCTION 
IV. THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM IX. THESACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 
V. THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMA- X. THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


TION 





Every picture photographed “live” in beautiful Eastman Kodak color by Kostich, 
internationally renowned photographic illustrator. Every prayer, every ceremony, 
every vestment, every holy article vividly pictured, and made crystal clear to the 
viewer. A very powerful teaching aid and help to religious and student alike. 

The ten superb teaching filmstrips come with a complete and comprehensive 
Teachers Manual, realistically priced at only 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Evaluated and Approved for use in 
Catholic instruction by 

THE CATHOLIC AUDIO VISUAL 

EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 






Send for 10 day preview trial of these filmstrip sets 
EYE GATE HOUSE, Ine. dept. ci—2716 Forty-First Ave., LILC. 1, NY. 









GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK 
O 


CHIP OR 
CRACK 






Available 
on78 RPM 
or 
LP (33! 3 
RPM) 


Singing-Games 
Folk Dances 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


P.O. Box 646 Freeport, N. Y. 
Se ee ae 


Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES P.O. Box 646 Freeport, N. Y. 


Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; 
Walk-Through” System of Sim- 
plified Progressive Instruction, 
followed by the Complete Dance. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids, 


Name. 


Address. 















CLIPS and 


COMMENTS 





Federal Aid 


The President has indicated that he 
would initiate a four-year plan of cop. 
struction to provide school rooms that 
were not built because of war periods 
and to provide classrooms for the e. 
panding numbers of school-age children, 
Federal aid as a federal program would 
effect all citizens, Catholics and nop. 
Catholics alike. 

His Eminence James Cardinal Melp. 
tyre has voiced a warning that: 


“Powerful interests threaten to social. 
ize and nationalize American educa- 
tion.” 


He pointed out that education in the 
early years of the nation was solely the 
function of religious, philanthropic, and 
private institutions. Efforts to destroy the 
local school boards and schoolhouses are 
observed with much alarm. The Cardinal, 
when dedicating a new high school, 
called it: 


“a symbol of the principle of freedom 
in education and a monument to edu- 
cation devoid of any control by any 
federal agency or un-American bureau- 
cratic organization.” 


On the same subject, Archbishop 
O’Hara of Philadelphia discussed the 
efforts of the NEA by saying: 


“those who have watched the pressure 
of the NEA’s drive for federal aid 
over several decades will not conclude 
too easily that the matter will be 
dropped. Federal control has. surely 
been the object of this drive.” 


His remarks referred to statements of 
the National School Boards Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators, both affiliates of NEA. 
The Archbishop voices his prime fears 
when he says: 


“If the announced objective of a Na- 
tional School Board is achieved and 
this board becomes the only agency 
in the nation that has legal responsi- 
bility for the schools, having jurisdic- 
tion over an independent Office of 
Education administered by a US. 
Commissioner of Education, appointed 
by the Board as its executive officer, 
then the local control to which all 
advocates of Federal aid now pay lip 
service will surely be abolished and the 
nation’s children will be placed under 
a monolithic administration.” 

Two 

hower 


well-known men, Edgar Eisen- 
and Senator Strom Thurmond 
have strongly opposed any federal aid 
to education and Sister M. Madeleva, 
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CS.C., President of St. Mary’s College 
jn South Bend, Ind., summed up her 
views with the statement: 


“If federal aid becomes a reality, so- 
cialized education is a step nearer.” 


Student's Self-Expression 


John O'Donnell, Washington political 
galyst, notes in his column “Capitol 
Stuff” that the replies received from a 
thetorical question he recently asked re- 
fect the fact that the penmanship of 
people in their late sixties or early seven- 
ties is far more legible, their spelling more 
correct, and the grammar more precise 
than that of people under twenty-five. 

This very fact coupled with the in- 
ability of students to express themselves 
has led to the study of the situation by 
Creighton University to determine pos- 
sible solutions. Proficiency in expression, 
heretofore taken for granted has been 
notably deficient and its realization may 
come too late. The result of this study 
may lead to the bolstering of English 
courses in high school and perhaps 
awaken students to the beauty of read- 
ing and expression. 





Experiments in Education 


Three interesting experiments in edu- 
cation are currently being carried out. 
The first involves the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis where Rev. James Curtin, su- 
perintendent of schools, has announced 
that, commencing in the fall, students in 
Catholic high schools will be separated 
according to ability, attending different 
high schools and taking different courses 
according to their various capabilities for 
learning. Two of the high schools will be 
devoted to exceptionally bright students. 
A third will be established for students 
for whom the curriculum of the general 
high school is not suited. The remaining 
high schools will be operated in the 
normal manner. 

The second involves a Catholic ele- 
mentary and college preparatory school 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in which the en- 
tie organization of administration and 
faculty will be laymen. Combining the 
primary and secondary levels, this school 
will be conducted entirely by laymen 
with the exception of religious obliga- 
tions which will be cared for by an as- 
signed priest. 

The third experiment is in Texas where 
William J. Buckley, Sr., has announced 
a elementary school to be conducted 
by laymen for children of all faiths and 
will teach such unconventional subjects 
as foreign languages, musical instruments, 
ad religion (according to the child’s 
faith), along with regular subjects. These 
three experiments will bear watching by 
ill educators since they embody new con- 
cepts, new approaches and new ideas in 
preparing the child for his vocation. 


(Continued on page 622) 
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Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


@ VESPERS AND HOLY DAYS 
@ PROCESSIONALS 
@ MAY CROWNINGS 


At all occasions your school and Church Choir enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics now available, woven from color-locked Chromspun yarn 


for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, color-fastness to light, air impurities, perspira- 
tion, cleaning, moths and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. Easy to match as 


your Choir grows. 





Write for Fabric Selector SR6 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago, 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone: EVergreen 3-2801 















































Noble’s 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 












his popular writing series stresses Catholic 
religious words and teachings. 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1A.......... 
Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1B .......... 
Our Sec: Grade Writing Book 

(Transition to Cursive Writing)......-.-.--+-eeeeee 
Our Third Grade (Cursive Writing) 
Our Fourth Grade Writing Book......... a 
Our Fifth Grade Writing Book..........-. we 
Our Sixth Grade Writing Book.........-....-eeeeee 
Our Seventh Grade Writing Book..........-.-0eseee 
Our Eighth Grade Writing Book........-.-..0eee05- 



























































ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE Yo 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books providing Better Education 
67 Irving Place, 


New York 3, N. Y. 








































































Interest quickens, dull subjects brighten when the new 
Ekotape 270 A-V is used as a teaching tool. This versatile 
tape recorder was designed especially for audio-visual 
education. In music, mathematics, speech, languages — 
wherever it’s used — it speeds response, opens new avenues 
of learning . . . makes teaching more efficient. 


The 270 A-V is the perfect tape recorder - reproducer for 
classroom use. Specially designed luggage-type case with 
sturdy reinforced corners takes rough handling and comes up 
smiling. Operation is so simple even younger students learn 
to play and record in a few minutes. There are no delicate 
controls or complicated adjustments. 

Delightful high fidelity tone makes listening a 


pleasure. Eight watt power output provides ample volume 
to fill an auditorium. 


More, you'll be pleased to learn that the price of this fine 
recorder is well within the reach of the most modest school 
budget. Write for Bulletin R1OF5 or 


ca// the man from Webster 


Ekotape 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


RACINE-wis 








Clips and Comments 
(Continued from page 621) 


Science and Shortages 


The shortage of scientists and pos 
sible solutions was discussed at length 
recently in The New York Times Mago. 
zine by President James R. Killian, jf, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology. He advanced three solutions tp 
the current problem consisting of (1) 
active, full utilization of available gq. 
ence instructors using men highly x 
garded in their field to set up curritgh 
and standards. (An excellent example of 
this was the report that Professor Harvey 
E. White is filming a series of lectures jg 
physics in Pittsburgh.) (2) incorporate 
science courses in liberal arts curricula 
to give liberal arts its true meaning, and 
(3) he suggests further understanding 
and support throughout the nation fo 
the schools of technology and science 
similar to the wholehearted support given 
to schools of medicine now. 

In almost direct contrast to President 
Killian is School Executive which has 
for the past few months been promoting 
the “school of tomorrow.” Termed the 
“Random Falls Idea,” this school would 
to all intents and purposes completely 
abandon the traditional subjects of for 
eign language on the secondary level, 
English and pure mathematics in favor 
for greatly expanded practical courses, 
communication subjects and even periods 
where the students would work for local 
merchants for a certain time to leam 
“how to work.” 

An excellent example of what can be 
done on the college level is the recent 
notice that the science department of 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N_Y., has 
agreed with the Haskins Laboratories in 
New York to permit students to engage 
in microbiological research at Haskins 
Laboratories under the supervision of 
members of the Haskins staff. If indus- 
try cooperates, it should prove to be a 
boon to small colleges whose science de- 
partment facilities are limited. 


Study Now—Pay Later 


Figures just released by the Depart 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
report that the college student is paying 
double the cost for a college education 
since 1939. At present $1,500 to $2,000 
is being spent per year by undergraduate 
students. This fact will undoubtedly lead 
to the consideration of the suggestion 
offered by Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 
SJ., president of St. Louis University, 
to allow the students to study now and 
pay later. This program is being carried 
on in several colleges and universities 
today and allows the obvious advantage 
of relieving the student of being forced 
to take night work and extra work, 
thereby enabling him to concentrate 
fully on his studies. 
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THE NCEA IN MILWAUKEE, 1957 


With a short inspirational address by the Most 
Reverend Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee 
and President General of the NCEA, the fifty-fourth 
amual convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association came to a close. The ten thousand 
educators in attendance had given four days, April 
%-26, 1957, to the consideration of the many facets 
of education as it presents itself to administrators and 
teachers today. Every delegate left Milwaukee with 
adeep feeling of gratitude to Archbishop Meyer and 
his excellent committee for their hospitality and their 
solicitude for the comfort of the visitors. 

Archbishop Meyer offered the Solemn ‘Pontifical 
Mass that opened the convention on Tuesday, and 
gave a stirring address to the delegates; he attended 
many of the convention sessions; he spoke to the com- 
bined seminary departments during their session at 
§t. Francis Seminary, and also to the superintendents 
of Catholic schools at their dinner meeting; and he 
capped his devotion to the personnel and the cause 
of Catholic education by presiding at the closing gen- 
eral meeting on Friday. At this meeting it was an- 
nounced that the successor of Archbishop Meyer as 
head of the Association is the most Reverend Matthew 
Francis Brady, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, New 
Hampshire. The Association will assemble in Philadel- 


phia for its fifty-fifth convention in Easter week of 
1958. 


Earoliment at Record Peak 


Catholic school enrollment in the United States has 
tow reached a record peak of almost 4.9 million stu- 
dents, who attend 12,599 schools, staffed by 147,210 
ptofessors and teachers. There are in 1957 an esti- 
mated 310,000 students in the 251 colleges and uni- 
vesities under Catholic direction. The current high 
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school population is estimated at 705,000. The elemen- 
tary enrollment has risen from 2,140,840 in 1946 to an 
estimated 3,625,000 in 1956. The total Catholic ele- 
mentary school enrollment will likely pass the 4,000,- 
000 mark in 1958. The membership of the National 
Catholic Educational Association has risen from about 
4,000 in 1946 to 10,600 in the current year. The prog- 
ress of the school system and of the association that 
represents it, has been phenomenal. 


McNeill Crystallized Theme 


The delegates came to Milwaukee with avowed 
interest in the theme, the master idea, chosen for this 
year’s convention. In all departments this theme, Edu- 
cation and Communication, received emphasis. Com- 
munication is in itself a major problem, and it cuts 
across many of today’s school problems and school 
programs. In the keynote address Charles J. McNeill 
devoted himself closely to the theme. “Communica- 
tion, like education, is a two-way activity, which de- 
mands a giver and a receiver. It is the process through 
which ideas pass from one man’s mind to another's, 
and thus it is the chief means of attaining the ends of 
education. The power of communication is an essen- 
tial mark of man the rational being; it rises out of 
the soul through the faculty of the intellect. It is a 
highly personal process that moves mainly through the 
medium of language. It involves the whole man: The 
intellect where ideas are formed and stored; the emo- 
tions where thought is clothed with feeling; the will 
where ideas are translated into action; the senses 
through which knowledge is imparted and appre- 
hended. .. . 

“Communication worthy of the name can take place 
only when a person—teacher, writer, speaker, preacher 
—has something worth saying, orders his thought 
logically, states it grammatically, and adapts his ex- 
pression artistically to the interests, tastes, limitations, 
and needs of his audience. . . . 

“All education must impart certain skills and ideas 
that are fundamental to orderly and successful social 
living; first among these are the essential tools of 
language. Catholic education adds to this general field 
of instruction the whole body of Christian doctrine 
and seeks to develop in men a lively sense and serious 
practice of Christian morality. Its immediate aim is 
the cultivation of the intellect, but its ultimate goal 
must be to assist in the sanctification and salvation of 
souls. Because sanctification takes place here on earth, 
our schools cannot ignore the world. They must pre- 
pare men to live as Christians in society as society 
exists in our day. 








impart More than Minimum Skills 


“Catholic education cannot be satisfied with im- 
parting the minimum skills of social living or the bar- 
est essentials of Christian doctrine. It must strive to 
develop each man’s intellectual, cultural, and spirit- 
ual capacities to their highest potential. It must arouse 
intellectual curiosity and cultivate artistic taste so that 
each child can move toward the completion of his 
human nature. Every pupil should be introduced at 
the earliest age to literature, music, and art. Not all 
can be turned into finished writers or musicians or 
artists, but each can be given an informed apprecia- 
tion of these lofty fields of accomplishment. . . . 

“Today’s teacher, religious or lay, has at hand a 
rich store of aids in her work of transmitting truth to 
young minds. Every effort has been made to adapt 
methods and textbooks to the capacities and interests 
of pupils. The content of courses is carefully selected 
with a view to the needs of children. In the elemen- 
tary school vocabulary is scaled almost with a slide 
rule. Illustrations and art are chosen for their appeal 
to the young mind. There are classroom periodicals, 
films and filmstrips, phonograph and tape recordings, 
radio and television programs specifically designed 
to aid the teacher in her classroom work. In recent 
years, the Sacred Scriptures and the Catechisms of 
Christian Doctrine have been reissued in language bet- 
ter suited to reach the minds of modern men. 

“All these efforts to provide materials suited to the 
needs and abilities of students fit right in with my 
thesis that communication must be adapted to the stu- 
dent. But the very attempt to accommodate children’s 
needs gives rise to serious questions. How can matter 
and methods aimed at the mass of students properly 
serve the requirements of the individual child? How 
can a teacher with sixty boys and girls in her class- 
room give adequate attention to the needs of the 
slow learner and the fast? And how are we to serve 
the even more specialized needs of handicapped chil- 
dren—the sightless, the hard of hearing? . . . 

“The school simply cannot do its job successfully 
without cooperation from the family. Home environ- 
ment can cause your classroom work to flower—or to 
wither and die. You can create an interest in literature, 
art or music, but if the home fails to provide the child 
with books, artistic pictures, and music, the stimula- 
tion you provide will have little chance of satisfaction. 
The influence of the home is extremely heavy in the 
language arts; the best instruction in grammar is likely 
to founder in the face of (slovenly) speech habits in 
the home.” 


Liturgical Renewal 


The Reverend Richard A. Hochwalt, M.M., of Mary- 
knoll, quotes the definition of liturgy given in the 
encyclical, Mediator Dei. There we are told that the 
liturgy is “the public worship which our Redeemer 
as head of the Church renders to the Father as well 
as the worship which the community of the faithful 
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renders to its Founder, and through Him to the 
Heavenly Father.” Liturgical renewal, holds Fathe 
Hochwalt, calls for a thorough renewal and revitaliza. 
tion of the prayer life of the whole Christian com. 
munity through a deeper understanding of its unity 
and purpose of unity with Christ in its act of worship, 
The manifestation of this understanding is done by q 
full and active participation of all in the whole of the 
Church’s liturgy. 

Both clergy and laity have a part to perform in the 
discovery and use of the means to attain liturgical re. 
newal. Priests in charge of seminarians are conscious 
of their responsibility to present to their students a 
program of formation that will bring these students tp 
a holy, zealous, and sanctifying apostolate. An essep. 
tial element of “right formation” to the priestly life 
is the proper liturgical training of seminarians. 


Poise and Balance, Too, in Minor Seminary 


In his keynote address to the minor seminary de. 
partment, the Very Reverend Pius J. Barth, O.F.M, 
Ph.D., provincial of the St. Louis-Chicago Franciscan 
Province of the Sacred Heart, told his hearers that the 
responsible position of the priest makes it imperative 
that, under the head of communication, we review the 
varied composition courses and speech opportunities 
that our minor seminarians have, and level our atten- 
tion on their effectiveness. The minor seminary has 
the obligation as well as the challenge to set up a 
framework of co-curricular activities which will help 
the awkward adolescent candidate develop poise and 
balance in addition to brawn and brain. Give these 
candidates plentiful opportunity for correct oral and 
written expression, for it is only by speaking and writ- 
ing correctly that we learn to speak and write cor- 
rectly. Communication under analysis comprises listen- 
ing and reading as well as speaking and writing. Un- 
less every potential priest can communicate the ideas, 
ideals, and precepts of Christ to others so as to win 
respectful attention, develop favorable attitudes, and 
provoke active response he may be compared to a 
soldier of Christ possessing bullets of wisdom with no 
guns to fire them. 


Signs of Vocation 


Father John Doherty, C.S.C., of Holy Cross Semi- 
nary, Notre Dame, Indiana, addressed a paper on 
“Recognizing the Signs of a Vocation” to the voca- 
tions section. He warned against a sort of “misdirected 
enthusiasm” in our efforts to alleviate the perennial 
problem—the shortage of vocations. Every priest, 
Brother, or Sister should take the definite signs of a 
vocation into serious consideration before encourag- 
ing or recommending a person to the religious state. 
The teacher of the candidate and his parish priest can 
be of invaluable assistance to the vocation director. 

Father Doherty quotes a vocation director, the Rev- 
erend Jude Senieur, O.F.M.Cap. Father Jude likened 
the search for vocations to the search for oil. He ex 
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plained that only one out of nine wells in unproved 
but promising areas actually turns out to be a pro- 
ducer. There are, however, certain indications or signs 
of the possibility of an oil deposit. In like manner God 
indicates the possible existence of a vocation by means 
of certain signs. The two basic signs of a vocation are: 
(1) right intention and (2) fitness. Under the head of 
fitness are included such signs as piety, goodness of 
life, intelligence, spirit of generosity, and good health. 


Dificulties Facing Colleges 


The Reverend Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., dean of the 
graduate school, University of Notre Dame, told his 
qudience that it will be difficult for the Catholic 
liberal arts colleges to maintain their present status 
with regard to the quantity and the quality of their 
lay teachers. The large powerful schools, public and 
private, raid the small colleges for their best lay teach- 
ers, and the small colleges do not have the financial 
means to retaliate. The difficulty is further compli- 
cated by the fact that “ecclesiastical superiors and 
religious superiors who decide upon the opening of 
new colleges or the expansion of existing ones may 
be laboring under the misconception that they need 
oly to furnish a few key administrators and key 
teachers of philosophy and religion and that the re- 
mainder of the staff can be readily secured on the 
open market. They are likely to leave their key ad- 
ministrators with a frustratingly difficult if not im- 
possible task.” Dean Beichner further believes that 
‘Catholic colleges and universities, including my own, 
have been notoriously remiss in urging their students 
to go into the teaching profession.” 

He says again: “I think we underestimate the im- 
portance of the part played by the college in the prep- 
aation of the future college teacher. It gives him 
his broad foundation of knowledge and skills, which 
may be solid or shaky. . . . We also tend to under- 
estimate the amount of influence a particular inspiring 
college teacher has upon his students. . . . If he sug- 
gests to some of them that because of their talents 
they ought to be teachers, they are likely to listen. . . . 
| believe that a number will respond to friendly in- 
terest in their future, and I believe that their classes 
will take on added zest because of the clearer motiva- 
tion.” It is quite ethical to try to interest a student in 
a teaching career. The speaker went on to analyze 
the difficulties facing the graduate school in urging 
its students to become teachers. The difficulties facing 
the graduate student himself are formidable, par- 
ticularly the financial difficulty. 


College Must Initiate Young Teachers 


In summing up, Dean Beichner calls attention to 
the points scored in his paper: the growing need to 
supply teachers if Catholic colleges are to maintain 
their strength; the extremely important part the col- 
lege plays in the preparation of college teachers 
through recruitment and the broad educatinn it gives; 
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that the graduate school cannot arrange to give real 
teaching experience except to a few of its students 
and that the college will have to initiate most young 
teachers into the profession; that while specialized 
courses of the graduate school may be extremely use- 
ful to the college teacher, the writing of a research 
dissertation may be less important for some college 
teachers than the time spent on it would warrant; 
that a major problem facing the young layman who is 
thinking of graduate work is maintenance during his 
graduate studies. “I think we all know what we ought 
to do in our particular roles, but unfortunately ideals 
and aspirations require material means for their execu- 
tion in a real world.” 


Skill in Communication Stressed for H.S. 


“Man, who is a rational animal as well as a social 
being, was given by his Creator means of communicat- 
ing his thoughts to his fellow men. Such communica- 
tion is essential to full and complete human living,” 
said the Very Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley, 
Ph.D., of Pittsburgh, in the beginning of his keynote 
paper before the secondary department, “The Rela- 
tionship of Reading and Listening to the Communica- 
tion Arts.” After outlining the progress of centuries in 
the arts of communication, Monsignor Quigley con- 
tinued: “In our time came the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the silent motion picture, the sound motion 
picture, radio, and television. While two of these make 
use of pictures, we should note that all of them are 
basically extensions of the use of sound symbols, of 
speech and music. . . . These latter tools are replacing 
books and newspapers as the mass media of com- 
munication. . . . Teachers have found these new in- 
struments excellent tools for more adequate com- 
munication of their own ideas to the pupils.” 

The speaker stressed the need of skill in the use 
of the media of communication. Correct speech is still 
the basic learning skill. We need clear, logical, and 
rational speech. The main job must be done in the 
classrooms by an insistence on the constant use of 
correct and clearly enunciated speech. We must sim- 
ply refuse to accept a mumble or grunt for an answer 
to any question. A good speaking vocabulary, ade- 
quate skill in conversation, and clear enunciation are 
learnings that must be developed in all pupils as the 
first step in establishing clear channels of communica- 
tion. But the keynoter confessed his alarm “lest the 
modern emphasis on expression bring about a situa- 
tion in which our students are so preoccupied with 
oratorical contests, student congresses, dramatics, es- 
say contests, that they have no time left to develop 
any ideas worth talking or writing about.” 


Reading Included, with No Apology 


Monsignor Quigley made no apology for including 
reading in a discussion of the communication arts, for 
our social communication system simply will not func- 
tion if our citizens cannot read, listen, and observe 
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with intelligence and discrimination. “I am not con- 
cerned here with the skill of reading as it is developed 
in classrooms, with word building or vocabulary 
building. Rather, I point to the importance of develop- 
ing a desire to read and a discrimination in the choice 
of reading materials.” The final recommendation of 
the speaker came under the heading of listening and 
observing: “The proper end of communications is to 
achieve truth and understanding in society. For this 
purpose we need to speak and write with clarity, and 
to use well all the agencies of expression which mod- 
ern science has given us. But this alone will not suf- 
fice. We must also be able to listen, to observe, to read 
and to think critically and judiciously, or else we will 
achieve only error and confusion.” 


Elementary Teachers Urged to Judge Media 


The Most Reverend Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., 
Bishop of Bridgeport, Connecticut, gave the keynote 
address to the elementary school department, “Cath- 
olic Education and the Modern Media of Communica- 
tion.” Modern media of communication, he declared, 
are having a major influence on the lives of the 
young and are creating a very serious problem for 
education. These media must be judged chiefly in the 
light of the way they are made to serve the develop- 
ment of intellectual powers and moral character. As 
Catholics we shall continue to emphasize character in 
the traditional sense of that term, including the moral 
qualities that are required for family life, desirable 
social relations, and good citizenship. Elementary edu- 
cation must give basic religious instruction and must 
lay a firm foundation for moral character. 

All educators accentuate the cultivation of good 
reading habits. The fruits of these habits are the broad 
knowledge of diversified fields which is essential to 
all well rounded mental development. “One of the 
marks of the educated mind is precision of thought, 
and for most of us this quality comes with the practice 
of committing our thoughts to the written word.” Good 
habits of reading and the practice of writing are of 
great service in developing the habit of reflection, 
from which alone comes the final mark of intellectual 
excellence—depth of thought. In the quest of intellec- 
tual excellence, we develop the basic skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to a high degree of proficiency; 
we establish good habits of reading, the practice of 
good and thoughtful writing, and finally the habit of 
reflection. “The effects on education of modern media 
of communication must be judged according to the 
way they have affected this foundation and super- 
structure of intellectual excellence.” 


Character Formation Stressed 


The speaker stressed the formation of character, the 
foundation of which consists in moral principles. Prin- 
ciples alone are not enough. In order to acquire strong 
character it is necessary to take the principles one 
holds and build upon them habits of life so strong that 
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they form a sort of second nature. “It is only by build 
ing habits of life upon the principles of the Christian 
code of morality that a man develops Christian charag. 
ter... . In the abstract our moral ideal is simply the 
sum total of all the principles we hold and by which 
we endeavor to guide our condyct. . . . For us Chris. 
tians, Christ is our supreme and in a sense our only 
ideal. Others can serve us as ideals only in so far as 
they reflect His divine perfection.” 

Moral principles derive their validity and they 
binding force from the great fundamental truths of 
religion. The building up of strong habits of virtue 
and particularly the attainment of the Christian ideaj 
is possible only with the help of God’s grace. For this 
reason then the development of all character is de. 
pendent upon a firm grasp of fundamental religious 
truths, and the formation of Christian character is jp. 
separable from solid religious instruction and faithful 
religious practice. Here we have in summary the moral 
excellence which is the real purpose of education. 

During the very time when many marvelous dis. 
coveries and developments have been occurring in the 
field of communication there seems to have been not 
only no noteworthy progress but actual retrogression 
in the teaching of those skills upon which all the 
modern media depend. “The bald and basic fact is 
that far too many products of modern primary educa- 
tion lack the fundamental skills on which all educa- 
tion and all civilized communication depend.” 


More Than Ignored—Undermined 


The speaker then instanced some recent criticism, 
fortunately within our own ranks, indicating that all 
has not been well within our own system. The tvpe 
of program presented through moving pictures, radio, 
and television serves to distract the minds of the young 
from the fundamental purpose of primary education 
and to absorb them in interests foreign to that pur- 
pose. Still more harmful has been their general effect 
on moral character. “Our era has been marked by a 
steady decline in belief not only in the moral prin- 
ciples so necessary to character, but also in the reli- 
gious truths that underlie those principles and give 
them effect as moral law. Our age is predominantly the 
age of secularism and moral relativism. Current litera- 
ture, moving pictures, radio, television have all re- 
flected these dominant influences. It is not merely that 
moral principles are ignored—they are attacked, un- 
dermined, overthrown and set aside.” 

No reflective critic can doubt that our modern media 
offer great aids to education. Educators sense their 
responsibility to use these media effectively. There is 
no reason why this cannot be done; no reason why 
these media should not supply the stimulus for active 
reflection instead of encouraging an attitude of pas- 
sive receptivity; no reason why they should not be 
used to promote mental development, foster intellec- 
tual excellence, and form character. No educator to- 

(Continued on page 658) 
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By REV. JOSEPH A. McCOY, S.M. 


Marianist House of Studies, 3730 12th St. N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 





Simple Hints for 


Living with the Bible 


‘lt is very important that you enjoy reading the Bible because 
if you do not you may not keep at it. Holy Mother Church 
wants us to read it and wants us to enjoy doing so. How to do 
so is detailed by the author who suggests that each secure a 
personal copy, if only of the New Testament. 


Father McCoy has been teaching for most of his religious 
life in high schools conducted by the Marianists. For two 
years he taught at St. Louis College, Honolulu. He was trans- 
ferred to Li Ming School, Tsinan, China, where he remained 
for eight years. He returned to the U. S. as an exchange 
prisoner of war in 1943. He is superior of the Marianist House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., and also assistant mission pro- 
curator. He is working on his doctoral thesis, having previ- 
ously received an M.A. from Catholic University of America. 


Curist’s worps to His Apostles before His Ascension 
were, “You are to be my witnesses in Jerusalem and 
throughout Judaea, in Samaria, yes, and to the ends of 
the earth” (Acts 1:8).1 The twelve lived and died as 
witnesses to Christ, and on them Christ founded His 
Church. The purpose of the Church is, in part, to 
reveal Christ. When we teach or preach or just talk 
as Religious we are supposed to be reminders, wit- 
nesses, of Christ. When the Jews saw the boldness of 
Peter and John and heard their preaching they recog- 
nized them as having been in the company of Jesus 
(Acts 4:13). So living and real was the personality of 
Jesus to them that they passed on this enthusiasm for 
a Person to their own disciples. Of the early Christian 
teachers it is said, “The whole effort of their cate- 
chesis was to present to their auditors the life and 
work and character of Jesus. Christianity was belief 
in, acceptance of and loyalty to the Person of whom 
the Apostles spoke. These men made it their whole 
object to get pagans and Jews to understand, to ap- 
preciate, to admire and to imitate Jesus, because He 
was what He was. Their catechism was Jesus. They 
spoke of His nature, His manhood, His divinity, His 
works, His moral teachings, His conflicts, His suffer- 
ings, His death and above all, of the wondrous super- 
natural life that He offered to men. Their catechesis 
was a narrative.” 

If our meditations are dull, or our religion classes 


*N. T. quotations are the Knox translations (except Matt. 
1:15-16); O. T. quotations are from the Douay (Challoner) 
Bible, except for the Psalms which are from The Psalms: A 
Prayerbook (Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1947). 

‘i sapere Leen, What Is Education (Sheed & Ward, 1944), 
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abstract and removed from life, or our conversations 
without religious sparkle, could it be that we are 
failing in our vocation to be witnesses of Christ be- 
cause we do not really know Him? “The man who has 
no love for me,” says our Lord, “lets my sayings pass 
him by” (John 14:24). Familiarity with the life and 
sayings of Christ is a sign of love of Christ. All good 
books on religion are commentaries in some manner 
or other on Holy Scripture which depicts, from the 
first page to the last, the nature, the conflicts, the 
sufferings, and the death of Jesus, and all that He 
means to us. Yet many of us must admit that our Bibles 
remain unopened. If we have not, at any time, made 
a reasonable effort to attain to a love of Holy Scripture, 
through which the character of Christ is made known 
to us, we owe it to ourselves and to our religious 
family to get started. Let us begin now. 

A good first step towards loving the Bible would be 
to get a copy for yourself. If the whole Bible is not 
available, or if you think you will not use the Old 
Testament enough to warrant a personal copy, then 
get at least a New Testament. Buy the cheapest and 
most readable edition you can find. Fortunately good 
yet inexpensive editions of the New Testament are to 
be had at any Catholic book store. 

A couple of generations ago the so-called “Higher 
Critics” had an edition of the Scriptures known as the 
“Rainbow Bible.” More recently a Protestant group 
has gotten out what is known as the “Red-Letter Bible.” 
In this work the theme of salvation is marked in red, 
temporal blessings in brown, prophetic subjects in 
purple and the theme of the Holy Spirit in green. The 
general idea is good, and there is no reason why we 
Catholics cannot make our own copies more serviceable 
by using it. 


Use Your Own Markings 


Your inexpensive copy of the New Testament, or of 
the entire Bible will become more and more valuable 
to you as you mark it up in various colors, underline, 
indicate in your own way which passages or chapters 
you like best and, in general, turn the little book into 
something that will be quite useless to anyone else 
but which will represent a vital part of your own 
thinking and living. 







































Equipped as we now are with a Bible we really in- 
tend to use, and with a colored pencil, let’s start read- 
ing. One very good idea, if you intend to find an ex- 
cuse for stopping, is to resolve to read the Bible 
straight through, from the first word to the last, not 
omitting one jot or tittle. That will kill all interest in no 
time at all, convince you that the Bible was never 
meant for your reading, and provide a perfectly plausi- 
ble excuse for your return to normal civilian life. Yet 
those words of Christ come back again, “The man who 
has no love for me lets my sayings pass him by.” Maybe 
we had better try another approach. 


Yield to an Exercise of Imagination 


It might be well to mention here that some passages 
in the Bible, even entire Books, will probably never 
appeal to us. Although we may pass these by without, 
perhaps, ever reading them in our entire lives, we 
know that they are still the inspired word of God. 
They are in the Bible for a definite purpose and they 
will do a great deal of good sometime, somewhere, in 
the manner ordained by Divine Providence. Most of 
us could read page after page of “begots” and remain 
singularly uninspired by the fact that “Salathiel begot 
Zorobabel and Zorobabel begot Abiud” ( Matt. 1:13). 
Yet even these genealogies yield to a little imagination 
as we conjure up the charming picture of one genera- 
tion after another marrying, raising a family, and 
leaving behind the tradition of the One true God to 
their shepherd sons on the hills outside Bethlehem or 
to the fishermen near Capharnaum or the farmers 
along the hillsides of Galilee. 

The lives of these people were, basically, not very 
different from those of our own mothers and dads, and 
of our grandparents and great-grandparents. Just as 
occasionally into the humble home of an Irish coal 
miner comes a son destined to be a great Churchman 
and Cardinal, or into the family of an Italian letter 
carrier is born a future Pope and Saint, and into our 
families come occasional priests and Brothers and 
Sisters and Bishops, so we read, “And Eliud begot 
Eleazer. And Eleazar begot Mathan. And Mathan 
begot Jacob. And Jacob begot Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus who is called Christ” 
(Matt. 1:15-16). All of which does not change the 
fact that long lists of strange names are rather un- 
inviting material for reading and spiritual refresh- 
ment. So, if you don’t like them, skip them. 


Food for the Soul 


The Bible is food for the soul. People eat differently 
depending on the work they do, the state of their 
health, their age, the climate, and the like. It is reason- 
able to expect, therefore, that parts of the Bible may 
appeal to persons of one nationality which those of 
another would not appreciate, or that they would be 
very popular with older folk and not with the young, 
or that our own preferences are going to vary con- 
siderably depending on circumstances. It is very im- 
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portant that you enjoy reading the Bible, because if 


you do not you may not keep at it. Holy Mother 
Church wants us to read the Bible, and wants us to en. 
joy doing it. Pope Benedict XV in the Encyclical Spir. 
tus Paraclitus sums up our goal pretty well in these 
words, “It is our desire that all the children of the 
Church should be inspired and strengthened by the 
charm of Holy Scripture, and so attain the excelling 
knowledge of Jesus Christ.” It is certain that the Holy 
Father would not ask of all his children what is tog 
difficult. 


As a "Starter" 


For a “starter” in the Old Testament let us try some- 
thing familiar, the twenty-second Psalm. Right now, 
very slowly and thoughtfully, read the famous Shep. 
herd Psalm aloud. Here it is. Remember that the 
Psalms were meant to be sung, and that you have been 
asked to read this one aloud. 


PSALM 22 
The Lord is my shepherd: I want for nothing; he 
makes me to lie in green pastures, 
He leads me to waters where I may rest; he restores 
my soul. 
He guides me along the right paths for his name's 
sake. 
Although I walk in a darksome valley, I shall fear 
no evil, 
for thou art with me. 
Thy crook and thy staff: these comfort me. 
Thou pzeparest a table for me before the eyes of 
my foes; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup brims over. 
Goodness and kindness will follow me all the days 
of my life, 
And I shall dwell in the house of the Lord days 
without end. 


If you are ever worried, read this Psalm aloud just 
before retiring. Reading the Bible aloud sounds like 
a Prote:tant practice to many of us, which just shows 
how little we realize what Holy Mother Church desires. 
Some years ago the movie actor Charles Laughton 
made quite a stir by reading the Bible aloud. If he 
could make the words of Holy Scripture vibrant with 
meaning to G.I.’s, there is no reason why we cannot 
read aloud for ourselves and like it. 

This custom, while rare in Catholic families, is not 
entirely unknown. There is a little ritual for the bless- 
ing of the Christmas tree which you may have wit- 
nessed some time or other. If you have, wasn't it im- 
pzessive to hear dad read the Christmas story from St. 
Luke’s Gospel? Maybe he stumbled a bit, for reading 
aloud just wasn’t in his line, but it went over big 
anyway. 

In the religious life the chances of hearing anything 
but the Sunday Gospels read aloud will probably be 
limited to a few verses gotten in on the sly while we 
impatiently wait for the soup, so if you want to hear 
the Bible read you may have to do it for yourself. Read 
thoughtfully and slowly, and read those portions which 
were specifically written to be sung, especially the 
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Psalms. The publishers, Benziger Brothers, Inc., have 
a fine version of the Psalms arranged as a prayer 
pook which would be worth adding to your biblical 
library. It contains brief explanations of all the Psalms, 
admittedly very necessary, for some of these prayers 
are difficult to understand. You will find that learning 
to love the Bible will involve a good deal of hard work; 
all the same remember that if you feel yourself getting 
bogged down reading any of the Psalms or anything 
ese in the Bible you may do well to skip that portion 
for the time being and try something else. 


Suggested Psalms 


If you want to practice reading the Psalms aloud you 
will probably like Psalm 129, which the Church uses 
as a prayer for the departed; Psalm 50, an act of con- 
tribution; Psalm 41, for the depressed; and Psalm 1, 
for the happy. One of the most beautiful and consoling 
Psalms is almost unknown to Catholics, “I lift up mine 
eyes unto the mountains,” Psalm 120. It is well worth 
memorizing. 

In all probability you will discover that you like 
certain verses of the Psalms and would rather skip 
some of the others. Psalm 136 is like that, beginning 
with the yearning of the soul in exile for Jerusalem 
with the beautiful words, “By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat and wept, when we remembered Sion,” 
and ending on the bloody note, “Blessed be he that 
shall seize and dash thy little ones against the rock.” 
If you want to read that one aloud—unless of course 
you've had a particularly trying day—you might do 
well to stop at verse seven. 


Take Some Literally 


The Shepherd Psalm illustrates something else that 
we ought to keep in mind as we read the Bible, namely 
that it means what it says. It is not good to search in 
Holy Scripture for hidden and mystical meanings until 
we know what the words and the story mean them- 
selves. Some years ago the Readers Digest carried a 
fine article called, “The Basque Sheepherder and the 
Shepherd Psalm,” in which a shepherd showed how 
each of the verses in the Psalm referred to something 
that a shepherd in Palestine would actually do. The 
Basque shepherd is quoted as having said, “Many of 
its lines are statements of the simple requirements and 
actual duties of the Holy Land shepherd, whether he 
lives today or followed the same calling 6000 years 
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ago. 

Try reading Tobias as a simple account of something 
that happened very long ago to a family in which God’s 
presence was just as vivid as it was in your own 
family. An account in which the ups and downs of 
this family, so dear to God, even to the short-tem- 
pered remark of a loving wife to a blind husband, are 
truthfully told. Read on, following in simplicity of mind 
the adventures of the young Tobias away from home, 
and finally rejoice at the grand climax with the father’s 
sight restored, the mother weeping for joy, and the dog 
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wagging his tail. To see in all of this a picture of God’s 
dealings with those whom He loves, is a spiritual 
adventure well worth experiencing. 


Start with Ruth 


The Book of Ruth, a pleasing pastoral account of 
the devotion of Ruth, a Gentile, to Noemi, her Jewish 
mother-in-law, can be read in the same way. If you 
want to get a whole Book of the Old Testament behind 
you for encouragement, start off with Ruth, for you 
can finish.it in ten minutes. Just in case you skip the 
genealogy at the end, Ruth became the great-grand- 
mother of King David. 

If you prefer to put more order into your reading of 
the Old Testament you will have to follow a guide of 
some kind. There is a simple work which ought to be 
helpful called How to Read the Bible. The author is 
Abbé Roger Poelman. Father Poelman introduces the 
section he wishes you to read with very brief remarks 
and avoids the pitfall of having you read about the 
Bible instead of reading the Bible itself. 

One way to learn a little about the prophets is to 
read the advent and lenten liturgy. The prophecies 
offer many difficulties which can hardly be overcome 
without considerable study and some outside help. 
However the second part of Isaias, beginning with 
Chapter 40 should be appealing to most people. 
Chapters 40 and 53 are of surpassing beauty. 

Of course no one can sound the depths of beauty 
and grace in this Book of Books in a few paragraphs. 
You will have to do that for yourself, over long years 
of reading and meditation. All of us would do well to 
read a bit of the Old Testament regularly, for its rich- 
ness and beauty and inspiration, and above all because 
it is a record of the thousands of years of preparation 
during which God brought mankind into a state of 
readiness for the coming of His only-begotten Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Dominican writers’ club meeting. This recently organized 
group at Rosarian Academy, West Palm Beach, Fla., 

is designed to stimulate interest in creative writing 
among more gifted students. Left to right are: Barbara 
the Losen, Judy Parker, Roberta Cramp, Anna Marie 
Eland, Robin Patterson, and Sandra Mumm. 
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By SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Understanding the Child 


To guide a child's learning activities aright the teacher makes 
himself aware of the legitimate needs of the child through a 
continuing process of studying the child. This applies both to 
the average child as well as to the child who has difficulty 
meeting the pace of his fellows. 


Sister Mary Amatora is professor of psychology and research 
in psychology at St. Francis College. She was educated at St. 
Francis Normal School, the University of Indiana and Purdue 
University. Sister has taught elementary and high school 
students in Indiana, Nebraska, and Missouri. She has also been 
director of student teaching and critic teacher in a laboratory 
school. Her contributions have been published in many educa- 
tion journals. 


ENGROSSED IN THE ENVIRONS OF HIS OWN WORLD, the 
adult frequently forgets that the child’s world is not 
identical with his own world. Some adults act as 
though children were adults in miniature. They are 
completely oblivious of the fact that a child is a child. 

In order to understand the child, one must study 
him, must think in terms of his environs, must en- 
deavor to see also a child’s-eye view. The child lives in 
a child’s world. He sees himself as very small in a 
world of adults. He has a child’s needs; he has a child’s 
problems: he is beset with a child’s fears and anxieties. 
All these differ both in kind and in degree from the 
needs, problems, fears, and anxieties of the adult in his 
adult world environment. 


Study the Child Continuously 


The teacher who would guide aright the child’s 
learning activities must be aware of the legitimate 
needs of the child. For this purpose he must study the 
child continuously. Otherwise it will be impossible 
for him to arrive at that understanding of the child 
necessary to effective teaching. The more he studies 
the child from day to day, the more will his under- 
standing of each child develop and deepen. Only then 
will he be able to fulfill adequately his task of teaching 
and guiding, of leading and directing each child under 
his care. 

It happens at times that a teacher becomes so pre- 
occupied with Jimmy's acquisition of English and 
arithmetic, with Mary’s comprehension of history and 
geography, with Susan’s mastery of spelling and writ- 
ing, and with the abilities or debilities of some forty 
or fifty, if not sixty, more Tommys and Harrys, and 
Janes and Joans, that he either forgets about studying 
Jimmy himself and Jane herself, or feels that he has 
no time left for such study. 

It would be well for every teacher to pause for a few 
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moments and examine his educational conscience op 
the subject of studying the student himself. To begin, 
the teacher might decide during the coming week to 
single out just two children as the object of his special 
study. During that week he should try to discover jp 
these two children some hitherto unknown or up. 
suspected qualities, characteristics, or abilities. He 
should observe their actions, as well as their reactions 
to other children, to other teachers, and to himself. 
He should try to ascertain their attitudes and their 
motives. Utilizing casual opportunities for conversa- 
tions with them individually, the teacher can gain 
insights into their ways of thinking and the reasons for 
some of their problems, conflicts, and difficulties. Any 
teacher who has tried this for a week or two will be 
convinced of its value. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


The old motto, “nothing succeeds like success,” is 
one the teacher must never forget. The slow child, the 
backward child, the retarded child, the child with any 
particular difficulty needs something in which he can 
succeed. If the teacher studies those pupils who are 
always at the lower end of the class, he may find that 
they have developed an attitude hard to describe. 
They know that they can never compete with the boys 
and girls at the head of the class, nor even with those 
occupying a middle place; hence, they early settle 
back into a forced complacency that nothing they do 
will benefit them anyway. “Why try?” becomes their 
unspoken reply, their silent indifferentism. 

From the many cases known to the writer, two ex- 
amples will illustrate the question in point. Betty, a 
third-grade girl, a failure in all subjects, was given 
special attention during the art period in which some 
cutting and pasting was done. She worked hard after 
some encouragement, and with a little praise from 
time to time did produce an acceptable piece of work. 
The alert teacher praised her publicly for her “fine” 
work, and was amply repaid by the warm smile that 
lit up the little face and the feeling of satisfaction that 
radiated from one who was experiencing her first real 
success. Needless to say, this little incident was the 
beginning of a marked change for the better in Bettys 
attitude toward school as well as in her personality. ~ 

Ted had failed the fourth grade and had to repeat 
But a “new” teacher was in charge of the fourth grade 
this year, one who was accustomed to studying chik 
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dren as well as books. Ted knew that the teacher 
knew that he was a repeater, and consequently ven- 
tured to let her know that he really wanted to “make 
the grade” this year. His fears were allayed the mo- 
ment he caught the teacher’s warm sympathy and 
kindly understanding. He felt that he really had a 
friend, that she would “pass” him, and he meant to 
cooperate. He did not say this in so many words, but 
his actions proved he meant it. This understanding 
teacher had the pleasure of seeing a repeater of low 
normal intelligence through hard work actually achiev- 
ing average grades in most subjects. Ted’s parents 
testified to his entirely different outlook on school 
this year. Ted liked his teacher, and actually liked 
subjects which he hated before, and he “passed.” 
Personality changes in Ted were obvious. Encourage- 
ment, opportunity for success, sympathetic under- 
standing, were tools skillfully used by this teacher in 
bringing about desirable personality changes in a 
youngster who had been adverse to everything. 


Study the Whole Child 


Adequate study of the child necessarily implies a 
study of his threefold development: physical develop- 
ment, mental development, and spiritual development. 
Hence, it is implicit that the teacher’s understanding 
of the child extend itself to all three of these areas. 
Not only must he understand the mind and body that 
is to be educated, but likewise the soul of the child. 
Spiritual and moral development of the child must not 
be neglected if the child’s education is to be whole- 
some and complete. 

The more the teacher understands the child, the 





Students from St. John’s Prep, Brooklyn, N. Y., receive 
the Cardinal Spellman Trophy for outstanding 
performance in the St. Patrick’s Day parade. The award 
was offered by the 165th Infantry, NYNG. 

Presentation was made at the Cardinal's residence by 
Col. Martin H. Foery. Matthew Mauro (left), drum major, 
and James O'Connor, student council president, 

received the award as Cardinal Spellman looks on. 





more will he realize that all three of these develop- 
ments are going on simultaneously. No child grows in 
a vacuum; neither does he develop in segments. What- 
ever influences the child, both from within and from 
without, is influencing the total child. For example, in 
the period assigned to physical education, the child 
is not developing physically only. Even here he may 
be imbibing sound moral training. He has to learn to 
be a good loser. 

Group work in the classroom as well as group games 
on the playground contribute to the social develop- 
ment of the child. Likewise is his emotional develop- 
ment proceeding in one direction or the other all the 
while; either he is learning control and daily gaining 
more emotional stability, or he is letting himself slide 
downhill along the path of non-control and instability. 

The child’s spiritual development is not confined 
solely to the religion period. How often do not the 
teachers comments, the teachers attitudes, the 
teacher’s actions speak more loudly than his words. 
Will the child be stimulated to practice self-control 
when he sees his teacher flying into a rage frequently 
and upon the slightest provocation? The more the 
teacher seeks to understand how the child reacts to 
his own words and actions, the better will he be able 
to understand the child. 


Differing Levels of Development 


While this threefold development is common to all 
children, yet the degree to which each child’s de- 
velopment has reached in any one or more of the 
three areas and the rate at which this development is 
proceeding must be taken into consideration by the 
teacher in understanding the individual child. It may 
not be too difficult for the teacher to understand some 
of the children, perhaps most of those in his class. Yet, 
there are others, the understanding of whom may 
challenge the ingenuity of the best teacher. 

In practically every classroom there will be found 
one or several of the various classes of “problem” 
children. There is the isolated child; there is the bully; 
there is the timid and shy individual, and there is the 
braggart; there is the tomboy, the apple-polisher, the 
attention-getter; there is the child whose clothes are 
different, and the adolescent who comes from the 
wrong side of the tracks. 

It is essential that the teacher understand them be- 
fore he can help them in their difficulties. For example, 
before a teacher can help the isolated, the shy, or the 
timid child, he must identify the cause of the isolation, 
the timidity, or the shyness. After that is determined, 
he will study the possibility of removing or reducing 
the cause or causes. At times, this may be done rather 
easily, but more often it is not an easy matter. When 
differences exist between children and they cannot be 
removed, it is sometimes possible to lessen the gaps 
between them, or to create tolerance for the difference. 
Perhaps in a given situation the difference is more 
artificial than real. In this case increased acquaintance 
may be helpful. Again it may be that social skills need 
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to be taught. All this means increased understanding 
on the part of the teacher before he can cope with 
the situation. 


Means of Compensation 


At other times a new and better means of compensa- 
tion for a deficiency may be worked out with the child. 
To teach a shy boy or girl some skill, which the others 
do not have, may make him sought and admired in- 
stead of ignored as formerly. 

Children of different maturity levels may need to be 
shifted to groups of their own peers. Then, too, there 
are numerous other devices that may be used to give 
the isolated child greater opportunity for favorable 
attention from his fellow pupils, such as rearrangement 
of the seating plans, appointment on committees, as- 
signments to special tasks. Differences in race and 
social status in themselves do not create a problem, 
yet the influence of home and neighborhood attitudes 
does at times provoke this. In some sections of the 
country this is greater than in others. In all cases tact 
and discretion must be used, for friendships even 
among children are never forced. 

On the other hand, the teacher must not ignore the 
problem for fear of inability to cope with it. In one 
way or another every child in the classroom is influenc- 
ing his classmates. If this influence is not beneficial, it 


Lights out! Smiles and skill, trademarks of the students 
of Mercy High School, Chicago, were prominently 
displayed at the February 11th Edison exhibit 

in the school laboratory. Sister Mary Evarista, R.S.M., 
physics instructor, supervised the construction 

of the do-it-yourself display commemorating 

the 110th birthday of Thomas A. Edison, American 
inventor. The exhibit consisted of a phonograph, 

a telespecan or “speaking telegraph,” a fuse, 

and a magnetic separation. The “Edison Boosters” 
are, left to right, Eileen Duignan, Marian Vahl, 

Sarah Nolan, Carol Fulgoni, Dolores Konsowski 

and Diana Goodwin. 


will be detrimental. In the ordinary run of things, the 
natural training which the children give and receive 
among themselves tends to accentuate their personality 
deviations and so to bring their problems into brighter 
focus rather than to remove them. The child who 
withdraws from the group is ignored and allowed to 
continue his isolated behavior. The child who is ag. 
gressive meets resistance which strengthens his tend. 
ency to fight. The leader and the follower seldom haye 
their roles reversed by their fellows. Thus practice 
makes for increased dominance in the one and jp. 
creased submissiveness in the other. 


No One Master Formula 


In all these cases it is the teacher who must study 
the individual child, find out the cause of his being 
“different” and then look about for ways and means 
of correcting the situation. No one “master formula” 
can be given, as each child’s total pattern will be 
different and he must be handled as an individual. 

All this presupposes an adequate understanding of 
the child: his general capacity and his special abilities, 
his penchants, aspirations, and attitudes; his vocational 
aptitudes, his interests, and his developing needs; his 
physical condition and his temperamental characteris- 
tics; his emotional or intellectual conflicts; his hamper- 
ing personality traits; his motives or reasons for acting 
as he does; and his defense or escape mechanisms, and 
so forth. 

This may seem like a large order, but upon analysis 
it will prove not quite so formidable as its first ap- 
pearance seems to indicate. There are many means at 
the disposal of the teacher to help him in understand- 
ing the child. 

Besides the individual, intensive observational study 
of a child for a week, a teacher may be aided by some 
of the numerous objective tests now on the market. If 
he wishes to know the child’s attitude toward himself, 
his teaching, and the subjects in the school curriculum, 
he can have the child fill out“one or both forms of the 
Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale. A careful analysis 
of his responses both on the scale and on the check-list, 
may bring unsuspected items to the attention of the 
teacher. 


Child Personality Scale 


Then, too, there are personality tests for children, 
such as the writer's Child Personality Scale, which 
greatly aids the teacher in studying the child and 
helps the child himself to a better understanding of 
his strengths and weaknesses. 

In conclusion, one might state that if the teacher 
really wishes to accept to the fullest, the challenge 
offered him in guiding and directing the learning ac- 
tivities of his pupils, then it is of paramount importance 
that he acquire as complete as possible an understand- 
ing of the individual child. 
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By THOMAS C. CAMPANELLA, M.A., Ph.D. 


Prof. of Education and Psychology, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 


Approaching the Slow Student 


How to distinguish the slow learner, and how best to teach the 
slow learner occupy the attention of the author in article. 


In addition to his teaching duties at Villanova University 
where he is professor of education and psychology, Dr. Cam- 
panella is a clinical psychologist for the child guidance bureau 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. He is a product of St. 
Bonaventure University (A.B. and M.A.) and Fordham Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.). He also studied guidance and psychology at 
New York University and Catholic University of America. 


FoR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, educators usually define the 
slow learner in a school as “one who is at the lower end 
of a class.” Most teachers are conscientiously aware of 
the “lower end.” It is this group that often seems to 
hinder her plans for the day, worrying her and often 
sapping her strength and vitality. Even though visitors 
to her room may not be aware of the slow learners 
present, the teacher knows that they are there! 

The slow learner is usually in the lower fifth or 
lower 20 per cent of a given group. His intelligence 
quotient may range from 90 to as low as 70. Psy- 
chologists consider these figures as relative. No one 


can measure exactly a single child’s 1.Q. There are ~ 


still some variables which we cannot measure. 


Identifying the Slow Learner 


The intelligence quotient as a means of identifying 
the slow learner must be used with caution. It is a 
rough guide; the educator must be ever on the alert 
to use other means for the evaluation of the slow 
learner. Judicious observations of his present work 
coupled with evaluations from other teachers may 
help the teacher to single out a slow learner, but the 
teacher should be ever mindful that there may be 
errors, for how often a child may be tagged a dullard 
and later turn out to be a very normal learner. How 
many times have older teachers noted the fact that a 
hardworking slow child often does better work than 
the careless child with bad work habits. Thus, the 
slow learners are slow for many reasons. There is no 
one criterion for judging a slow learner. The teacher 
must be ever on the alert to distinguish the slow 
learner from the lazy or careless student. 

Most experienced teachers can with uncanny ease 
pick out a slow learner, but to distinguish a slow 
leamer from a feeble-minded child in the lower range 
of the retarded is the work of the psychologist. In- 
dividual tests can help the educator to segregate the 
slow learner from the feeble-minded child. This should 
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be the work of a specialist and referral is the key to 
this problem. For many times a slow learner may 
appear as a feeble-minded case because of the condi- 
tion of retarded development. In fact, a child may be 
tagged as a slow learner in one school and then 
changed to another where he may be considered as 
average. Conditions surrounding retardation may be 
environmental or physical for only a brief time; hence, 
referral is imperative. 


Here, To Stay 


The important thing to remember is that the slow 
learner is here to stay. He belongs in the Catholic 
school because it can give him a full program which 
will aid him in gaining an education which will pre- 
pare him for two worlds: here and hereafter. The 
needs of the exceptional child have been investigated 
in most dioceses, but the remedies that have been 
advanced are so numerous and the provisions for slow 
learners in Catholic schools so limited that one may 
be tempted to imagine that the path to Catholic edu- 
cation for this class of pupils is strewn with insur- 
mountable barriers. Faith, however, should dispel the 
Catholic teacher’s misgivings, for our Lord has com- 
manded them to teach. If they must teach, then they 
are to carry the responsibility to teach even the least 
of the brothers, the slow learner. 


Differences in Learning 


How can the Catholic educator best teach the slow 
learner? Foremost in the training of this exceptional 
child is the development of self-respect or of the 
consciousness of the dignity of his true worth. That 
Jesus Christ redeemed him at a very great price is a 
fact that is both real and meaningful to us. Slow 
learners are also members of the mystical body of 
Christ. His classmates must be taught to respect and 
appreciate the good qualities and merits which he 
possesses. To- love one another is a command for all 
the pupils in a particular classroom and the teacher. 
Every individual has some worth while quality. It is 
the duty of the teacher to search for this quality. If a 
slow learner is persistent, the teacher should praise 
him. How rare is this virtue of persistence! When one 
finds it in a child, particularly in a slow learner, one 
should be quick to praise him. Thus, one can make 
character training an important phase of teaching. 
The teacher will not keep his praises for performance 
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of just one kind—that associated with intellectual 
prowess. His criterion should be to respect people for 
what they are. It seems unnecessary to add that he 
should never look down upon them for what they 


lack. 


More Concrete-Minded 


In adapting schoolwork for the slow learners the 
teacher must keep in mind that teaching children at 
a slow pace is not the whole answer. Some things such 
as basic skills may be learned slowly, but are not 
these skills also learned in different ways? There are 
essential differences between the slow group and the 
academic group. One must adapt one’s teaching to 
these differences. Research in psychology of learning 
has proved conclusively that the slow learner is more 
concrete-minded. This principle may be illustrated in 
the teaching and learning of arithmetic. With rapid 
learners one may briefly explain the meaning of 
numbers and of the fundamental operations, and then 
continue with the higher processes of handling num- 
bers. With the slow learner the teacher must illustrate 
concretely what each process means. The child must 
actually with much repetition put objects together and 
take objects away. 


Illustrated Time and Again 


All mathematical concepts must be illustrated over 
and over. The teacher cannot be sure when he repeats 
something correctly that the slow learner really has 
the meaning. The slow learner must demonstrate that 
he knows what he has supposedly learned. With regard 
to the vocabulary used in the class, the slow learner 
reads words in his textbook, or hears his teacher use 
others, but they may be without meaning to him. 
The slow learner may go on without obtaining the 
real meaning of an abstract word or term. Soon he may 
accept this situation and feel this is the natural way 
of the text or classroom. The slow learner may stop 
trying to understand. Then, as he goes on from one 
grade to the next, he becomes more and more lost in 
the forest of classroom verbiage. Resigning himself to 
the innocuous monotony of the classroom, he holds 
only one hope: to mark time and to go forth from these 
halls of confusion to the rosy bright air of the new 
world of work. 

Unfortunately, he may carry with him undesirable 
habits acquired through the years of inappropriate 
educational environment. 


Use of Concrete Materials 


How, then, should one help the slow learner specifi- 
cally in the classroom? Once more it cannot be stressed 
sufficiently that in order to have slow learners under- 
stand, the teacher must provide his pupils with as many 
concrete experiences as possible. Special care must be 
taken to keep referring every abstract word back to 
concrete things that the child knows. This must be 
done again and again. 

With slow learners one should take special care 
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to teach with pictures. Often the pictures in the text 
are skipped by the teacher. Yet in these pictures ligs 
a potential source of real learning for the slow 
learner. The old proverb, “A picture is worth te, 
thousand words,” is not an exaggerated thought. 

Handwork is necessary for slow learners. Isn't jt 
strange that teachers provide all kinds of handwork 
in the kindergarten, and in most first grades, and some 
in the second and third grades, but from the fourth to 
the eighth grades there is practically nothing in the 
form of handwork. There is hardly anything for the 
child to touch or work with except books, paper, and 
pencil. What a pity! For it is just at this period that 
the child is so eager to explore his world. Should the 
teacher put him in a seat and tell him to look at a 
book all day? There are many profitable activities ip 
which the slower may engage while acquiring factual 
information. These may be the culminating point in 
the learning of facts as well as opportunities to acquire 
new skills or to demonstrate those he already possesses, 
In every grade, one can devise handwork for the slow 
learners. This type of activity teaches the slow learner 
self-control, patience, and many other good qualities 
in addition to the subject matter. 


Joy in the Classroom 


The teacher of the slow learner should make the 
classroom a “joyful sanctuary.” The saintly medieval 
educator, Vittorino da Feltre, used to tell his students 
to make their classrooms joyful—“la casa giocosa.” To 
the child’s mind an important facet of life is the fun 
he can derive from it. Teachers should guard against 
robbing the child of this aspect of life. This observa- 
tion is particularly pertinent in the case of the slow 
learner. Let him experience some success in school. 
The smallest gain toward success brings joy to lighten 


Artists at work! The lure of the tulip tree and the 
beautiful campus, flooded with sunshine, drew these 
art students to the open for their art class. Each 

has her special tree or point of interest so that 

her work is individual. 

They are assisted by Sister Miriam Clare, $.S.]. 

of St. Mary Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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his burden. Thus, the slow learner will be encouraged 
in his efforts to learn. True he must sometimes per- 
form duties and tasks which he will not like; yet, if 
the teacher makes sure that he gains some measure of 
success, there will be satisfaction on his part. 

One does not want to educate the slow learner for 
an unreal world, but on the other hand, one must 
diligently teach him to accept failure along with 
success. This phase of development proceeds gradually. 
As a baby falters in making his first steps, so too, the 
slow learner in school will fail many times, but the 
teacher must ever be at his side to encourage him. He 
needs his teacher’s help to keep him from discourage- 
ment; he needs it to bring him to greater heights of 
learning. In the spiritual life writers point out that 
most people mount to sanctity gradually. One bad 
habit at a time must be rooted out. So too, must the 
teacher guide the slow learner along the path of 
learning. It should be noted that learning seems to be 
more rapid when there is joy to water the arid surface 
of scholastic reality. 


- Methods of Learning 


Reading is one of the big problems of the slow 
learner. It is a known fact that slow learners almost 
universally come to school unprepared to begin to 
read. The reason for this lack of reading readiness is 
that they do not possess the language background of 
the average child. Since their perception span is rela- 
tively undeveloped, they are unable to tell words from 
one another as they look at them. Because of this in- 
equality in reading readiness, most first-grade teachers 
group slow learners as a unit and provide them with 
reading readiness material, until attention, perception, 
and language have had a chance to grow or to develop. 
Slow learners are slow in learning sight words, and 
this makes them fall behind in reading. A slow reading 
group is the result. This group should not just go 
through the regular readers more slowly, but should 
have its own easy reading materials. The slow learner 
isusually deprived of reading practice because supple- 
mentary books are too difficult for them. There should 
be interesting books at all levels of a grade or two 
below the level of the class. Thus the slow learner can 
maintain some interest in his classwork. 


Draw on the "Ratio Studiorum" 


The slow learner should be taught how to study 
every subject. The teacher should give him specific 
guidance in each type of learning. In the Jesuit’s Ratio 
Studiorum, is exemplified a practice which might be 
successfully used with slow learners. In this program 
of studies, the assignment was the most important part 
ofthe lesson. Then the teacher, step by step, explained 
each part of the lesson. First, he explained the diffi- 
ailties; then, he made sure that the pupil had a 
method of attack in learning the material. This 
method of directed study is a “must” with the slow 























































First place winners in a science exhibit held at 

St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, Tennessee, last year. 
With two other winning projects 

it was entered in a science fair in the city. 

Shown are Marie Carroll Strong and Virginia Alford. 





learner. He needs assurance; he needs security; most 
of all, he needs a method of studying each subject. 


Build Self-Respect 


Teachers of slow learners should also attempt to 
develop any special ability the child may have. 
Everyone has his good and weak points. Sometimes 
bright learners may be deficient in certain abilities, 
and slow learners may be exceptionally good at some 
things. Herein lies a good opportunity to build self- 
respect and acceptance of the slow learner by other 
children. It is healthful for the bright student to realize 
that there may be someone who can do something 
better than he. It is very necessary for a slow learner to 
feel some success. Insecurity is the root of most be- 
havior problems. The child who experiences no success 
is heading for trouble, and the teacher of the slow 
learner must be ever on guard to have him experience 
a little success. 

How important it is for the school to develop self- 
respect in a society that is steeped in materialism. The 
depersonalization of the individual is a fallacy. The 
present Holy Father decries this modern error. Edu- 
cators, especially those in private schools, must be on 
the alert to take care of every child. They must be on 
their guard to make every possible provision for the 
slow learner, and thus do their bit in preventing the 
depersonalization of the child. Christ redeemed each 
individual at a great price. It is the duty of the 
teacher to help the intellectually least of the brethren. 
In doing so the reward will be manifold. For it is the 
slow learner who often succeeds in later life. God 
seems to reward the lowly by offering him a fuller life- 
in adulthood. 
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St. Martin’s College, a four-year liberal arts college for men, 
resident and day, was established in Olympia, Washington, in 
1895 by the Fathers of the Order of St. Benedict (O.S.B.). 
The institution is duly incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Washington and is empowered to confer academic degrees. 


LOCATION 


The College is situated on the Pacific Highway (U. S. 99) 
three miles east of Olympia, the Capital City of Washington. 
The campus comprises 600 acres. In addition to the athletic field 
on campus, there are public golf courses, lakes and snow- 
covered mountains nearby which ensure the most healthful 
opportunities. Correspondence regarding admission should be 
directed to Dean of Instruction, St. Martin’s College, Olympia, 
Washington. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


St. Martin’s College is a member of the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools. By membership in this associa- 
tion credits earned at St. Martin’s are recognized by all insti- 
tutions of higher learning that are members of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, the North Central 
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St. Martin’s College 
Olympia, Washingto 1 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, the New England Associa 
tion and the Southern Association. St. Martin’s College is 
a member of the American Association of Colleges. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


As a Catholic liberal arts college, St. Martin’s aims to presé 

its students not only a plan for living but an opportunity & 
exercise themselves therein. Its philosophy of education % 
neither naturalistic nor exclusively humanistic but based up 
a total conception of reality. It takes into account that € 

student is at once an individual and a member of society: # 
he belongs to a family, to a people, to a state, to a Churcs 
to the kingdom of nature and to the Kingdom of God. 


FACULTY 


Fathers of the Order of St. Benedict; Jay officers of instruction” 





DEGREES 





Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Science in 
Civil Engineering. Areas of major concentration: Account y 
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iness Administration, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Classical 

nmguages, Economics, Education and Teacher Training, Eng- 

, French, History, Industrial Relations, Journalism, Mathe- 

tics, Music, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology 
M Education, Sociology & Cultural Anthropology. 


“PIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1 Division of Theology, Philosophy and Fine Arts, including the 
i departments of Fine Arts, Music, Philosophy, Physical Edu- 
cation, Theology. 


9. Division of Language and Literature, including the depart- 
ments of Classical Languages, English, French, German, 
Journalism, Spanish, Speech. 


3. Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics, including the 
departments of Biological Science, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering, Mathematics, Physics. 


4. Division of Social Sciences, including the departments of 
Accounting, Economics, General Business, History, In- 
dustrial Relations, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology 
and Cultural Anthropology. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: health program, annual retreat, guidance 
“sect guest lecture program, formal and informal social 
unctions. 


Student Societies: Pi Kappa Delta (national forensic honorary 


society ), Glee Club, Dramatic Society, departmental dis- 
cussion clubs, Associated Students of St. Martin’s College, 
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Service Clubs, National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents, Sanctuary Society, Maurists and Oblates of St. 
Benedict. 


Student Publications: Martian (newspaper); Samarco (year- 


book ). 


Athletics: Intercollegiate and intramural programs in baseball, 
basketball, track. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1) A certificate of graduation from an accredited high school, 
or its equivalent, and a recommendation from the principal. 
2) A complete transcript of high-school credits to be oe. 
warded by the principal. 3) Sixteen units, at least ten of which 
must be earned in English, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
Social Sciences, and Foreign Languages. 4) Of these sixteen 
units at least twelve must be represented by a grade of not less 
than “C.” 5) A certificate of health from a qualified physician. 
Students who enter from other accredited colleges must present: 
1) complete high school credentials; 2) detailed record of col- 
lege credits; 3) statement of honorable dismissal from college 
last attended; 4) certificate of health. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


$175.00 
270.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full and partial tuition scholarships are available, 
further information on which may be sought from the Dean of 
Instruction. 











By SISTER M. IMMACULATE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame Academy, Toledo 6, Ohio 





This article is an introduction to the glories of Sainte Chapelle 
of Paris. It is not a complete study, although such a work 
would not be inane. The Library of Congress and the National 
Union Catalog have no entries whatever, the author tells us, 
for any monograph on the Sainte Chapelle. Nor does what 
follows give an analysis of the use of color, the motifs of the 
decorating scheme, the ornamentation of the main reliquary, 
the baldachin, and the piscina. 


















THe Sainte CHAPELLE, a gem of Gothic architecture, 
was built by St. Louis of France within his palace 
grounds on the Ile de la Cité, the birthplace of Paris, 
as a worthy abode for the relic of the Crown of Thoms. 





History of the Crown of Thorns 


P| Comparatively few writers of the first six centuries 
speak of the Crown of Thorns as a relic known to be 
still in existence and venerated by the faithful.’ It 
was transferred to Constantinople from -the church 
upon Mount Sion about 1063. 
For a short time the Venetians held it as security for 
a heavy loan made at the close of his life by John 
of Brienne (d.1237), King of Jerusalem (1208-1225) 
and Latin Regent-Emperor of Constantinople (1229- 
1237) for Baldwin II. 
: To Louis IX in gratitude for generous aid on behalf 
of the Christians in Palestine and other parts of the 
East, Baldwin II offered the Crown of Thorns; Louis 
discharged the Emperor's debt to the Venetians.? In 
1239 the Crown of Thorns was brought to the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame on the Ile de la Cité. 

It seems likely that already at this time the sixty 
or seventy thorns of the Crown, in the form of a hel- 
met or cap, had been separated from the band of 
rushes and were kept in a separate reliquary; none 
of these now remain at Paris.’ 
































Now at Notre Dame 


From 1248 until the Revolution the great relic was 
at the Sainte Chapelle in a splendid reliquary. For 
a while it was housed in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
but was restored to the Church in 1806. Ninety years 
later a new reliquary of rock crystal was made for it. 
Now it is again venerated by pilgrims at the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. The feast of the Crown of Thorns 
is the Friday after Ash Wednesday. 


ce ae a a ee 





History of the Sainte Chapelle 


i The edifice was probably begun in 1245‘ on the 
site of the old palace chapel of St. Nicholas. It was 
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The Sainte Chapelle of Paris 


consecrated in 1248 on April 25, the birthday of King 
Louis, a few months prior to his first crusade to the 
Holy Land. Eudes de Chateauroux, legate of the 
pope, consecrated the upper chapel under the title 
of the Holy Crown and of the Holy Cross; Pierre Ber- 
ruyer, archbishop of Bourges, consecrated the lower 
in honor of the Virgin.® 

The upper chapel was the shrine of the Crown of 
Thorns and the oratory of the king; the lower served 
as a place of worship and the parish church for the 
lesser retainers and servants of the royal household. 

Louis endowed his foundation as a_ collegiate 
church, with canons to serve it, although it remained 
a private royal chapel. The canons acted as guardians 
of his library® kept in a building that formerly flanked 
the Sainte Chapelle to the northeast.? This library 
can be interpreted as the nucleus of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale.® 

Alterations and additions were made by Charles VI, 
VII, VIII, and Louis XII. 

The Sainte Chapelle was, of course, desecrated at 
the Revolution. It was a storehouse for the judicial 
archives from 1803-1837. Restoration took place from 
1841-1867 under Duban, Lassus, Viollet-le-Duc, and 
Boeswillwald; some of their efforts are regarded as 
rather misdirected.® 

Under Louis Philippe (1830-1848) it became once 
more a royal chapel for a short time. Since then it 
was for some decades used only once a year for a 
“Red Mass” said at the opening of the law courts near- 
by. 

A miniature’® of the Duc de Berry’s Trés riches 
heures“ preserves for us the facade of the Sainte 
Chapelle before the alterations of the rose window 
by Charles VIII. Within the palace grounds are the 
twin orange towers of the prison; at the right, the 
cross and the great rose of the royal chapel. 

Charles VII gave the royal palace on the Ile de la 
Cité to the parliament (1431). Today this palace is 
the Palais de Justice, and among the buildings is the 
Sainte Chapelle. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame and the Sainte Cha- 
peile are the only important mediaeval buildings left 
whole and entire on the Ile de la Cité. The Sainte 
Chapelle is also the only building left complete from 
the favorite palace of Louis IX. 

With the building of the Sainte Chapelle, the Gothic 
system reached maturity, that is, as far as a building 
of simple form is concerned. The massive walls neces- 
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sary to support a superstructure in the Romanesque 
style have disappeared. The wall lengths between 
each vault have, so to speak, been turned round upon 
their axes, and placed at right angles to their original 
direction, so as to form a series of buttresses, with 
abutment sufficient to withstand the thrust of the 
groined stone-vaulted roof. These wall spaces be- 
tween the buttresses are no longer required for con- 
structive purposes, and can, therefore, become rich 
with the glories of st.ined glass. The problem of deal- 
ing with the thrusts is presented in its simpler form. 
The upper chapel is aisleless, and the walls which take 
the thrusts are external walls. 

It must not be ignored that the skeleton construc- 
tion led to an unfortunate subterfuge. The reduction 
of masonry was carried beyond a possible minimum, 
and its insufficiency was supplemented by a chain 
imbedded in the walls right around the building. The 
stone vaulting ribs were reinforced by curved bands 
of iron placed on each side and bolted to them. Cram 
considers this an error of a too-perfect mastery of 
construction.'* 


Plan of the Two Chapels, Porches 


Both the upper and the lower chapel have the 
same dimensions of about 100 x 32 feet; the height of 
the upper chapel is about 60 feet. Each chapel con- 
tains a nave of four bays and a heptagonal apse. 

The chapels are preceded by a porch of two levels. 
Each level contains three bays. The upper level ex- 
tends to one-third of the upper chapel and is sur- 
mounted by a balustrade. 


The Exterior of the Sainte-Chapelle 


The edifice was constructed of first-rate stone. The 
exterior is very simple. A rose more than thirty feet 
in diameter occupies the greater part ‘of the facade. 
We have just described the porches at the western 
end. The windows are decorated by frontons. Gar- 
goyles in the form of animals crown the buttresses; 
in the strength of their modeling they show the in- 
fluence of classical sculpture.!* A balustrade of small 
open arcades borders the sloping roof. The base of 
the three octagonal levels that carry the spire is 
flanked with statues of the twelve Apostles. The spire, 
it seems, is a later addition. Without the spire, the 
Sainte Chapelle can be imagined as a colossal reli- 
quary casket. 


The Lower Chapel 


To diminish the range of the vaults of the rather 
low crypt, it is surrounded by sixteen isolated columns. 
These columns regularly placed form two very nar- 
tow side aisles. In the apse two columns pierce the 
vault and extend into the upper chapel to support 
the tribune. The walls are decorated with trilobate 
arcades. 

At one time it contained seven altars. Beneath the 
pavement of its nave a number of treasurers and 
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canons of the Sainte Chapelle from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century had their tombs. These 
were covered with a flat slab, on which were incised 
the image of the deceased and appropriate inscrip- 
tions. 


The Upper Chapel 


The upper chapel, an unbroken room, is covered 
with groin vaults oblong or elongated. The clusters 
of slender attached columns rise up boldly to sup- 
port the abutments of the soaring arches over sixty- 
two feet above. The thrust of the columns is taken 
by very sturdy buttresses carried up the entire height 
of the exterior walls. The walls have almost disap- 
peared. The open space between each cluster of col- 
umns in the nave is about fifteen feet, and the height 


about fifty-five. 


The Stained Glass Windows 


The fifteen huge windows, eight in the nave and 
seven in the apse, demonstrate the necessity of stained 
glass to control the abundant lighting and opening up 
of the interior—otherwise the Sainte Chapelle would 
have little more composition than a greenhouse. As it 
is, the chapel is bathed in color and given its principal 
artistic meaning by the windows alone.'* The stained 
glass finds full expression and the building is a lan- 
tern for its display.'5 

The problem of filling the great open area with 
glass that would react beautifully in varying lights 
was difficult. Connick observes that the architect 
left too much window space—windows must have 
settings of shadows. Even the original windows, un- 
doubtedly much finer in color composition, must have 
been disconcerting, he thinks, to worshippers in sunny 
weather.'® Shall we question his observation? The 


Sugar and spice . . . Sister Loretta Ann of the Sisters 
of the Most Precious Blood of O'Fallon, 

Missouri, demonstrates cake-baking in the 
homemaking class. The scene is in Bishop DuBourg 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. Left to right are: 

Pat Chandler, Jo Roesslein, Carol Hanneken, 

Martha Boyanchek, and Janet Cartledge. 





Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


Sacred Heart College for women students, resident and day, 
was founded in 1952. It is conducted by the Sisters Adorers of 
the Most Precious Blood (Ad.PP.S.). From 1933 until its re- 
organization in 1952 as a four-year liberal arts college, Sacred 
Heart College was a junior college for women. 


LOCATION 


Sacred Heart College is located in west Wichita in Kansas at 
the junction of McCormick Avenue and State Highway 42. 
The campus comprises eighty acres, twenty of which are beau- 
tifully landscaped. The athletic field has been plotted and 
equipped for archery, tennis, volleyball, croquet, soccer, field 
hockey and softball. Our Lady’s Lake enhances the campus and 
affords opportunities for boating and swimming. 


AFFILIATION AND ACCREDITATION 


Sacred Heart College is owned and operated by the Sisters of 
the Most Precious Blood of Wichita, Kansas, a corporation 
chartered under the laws of the State of Kansas, and empowered 
to grant academic degrees. 

The College holds membership in the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, and the National Commission on Accrediting. The Col- 
lege is affiliated with the Catholic University of America, and 
is also approved for the education of foreign students. 
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SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Wichita, Kansas 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


In order to attain the aims contained in the understanding of 
“Catholic education,” Sacred Heart College sets up the follow- 
ing specific objectives: 1) To encourage intelligent and respon- 
sible participation in divine worship by offering instruction and 
guidance in the acquisition of standards based on the law of 
God; 2) To provide a program of general education for the 
development and perfection of the intellect in the three orders 
of knowing: theoretical, practical, productive; 3) To prepare 
for and to encourage participation in civic responsibilities; 4) 
To promote sound health a that grace of action which befits 
cultured women; 5) To provide a program of specialized edu- 
cation for the cultivation of a particular ability as well as for 
pre-professional work toward obtaining a greater comprehension 
of a chosen area of study which may be the source of gaining 
a livelihood. 


FACULTY 


Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious Blood; priests; lay men and 
women. 


LIBRARY 
22,400 volumes; 175 current periodicals; audio-visual aids. 
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DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Music. Areas 
of major concentration are: Art; Biology; English; Chemistry; 
History; Mt Business; Home Economics; Elementary Edu- 


cation; Medical Technology. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


. Division of Philosophy and Theology. 

9, Division of Humanities, including the departments of English 
and Foreign Language (French, German, Latin). 

3, Division of Natural Sciences, including the departments of 
Biological Science, Physics, Mathematics. 

. Division of Social Science, including the departments of His- 
tory, Sociology, Economics, Political Science. 

5. Division of Fine Arts, including departments of Art, Speech 
and Drama, Music. 

. Division of Teacher Education, under the direction of the 
Department of Education, prepares students for teaching 
ertification in either primary or secondary education. 

ion of Service Arts, including the departments of Busi- 
and Economics, Economics, Home Economics, Library 
ience, Medical Technology, Physical Education. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Freshman Orientation Program; guidance 
rograms (educational and spiritual) on an individual 
asis; annual retreat; guest lecture and recital programs; 
formal and informal social functions. 

Student Societi Student Government Association; College 
Band; College Ensemble; Praxettes (musical); Masquettes 
(dramatics); Kappa Pi Kappa (journalism); National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students; Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; departmental clubs. 

Student Publications: Channel (literary magazine); college 
annual. 

Athletics: Women’s Athletic Association; full summer and winter 
sports program. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application for admission should be made as early as possible. 
Requests for application blanks are to be mailed to the Ad- 
nissions Director, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kansas. 

Admission to Freshman Standing: 1. A graduate of an accred- 
ited high school, or one who presents the equivalent of such 
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high school education, is scholastically acceptable as a college 
freshman. Those who have successfully passed the General 
Educational Development test may also be accepted as college 
freshmen. Applicants from non-accredited high schools may be 
accepted provisionally. Their classification as regular students 
will depend upon their subsequent achievement in college. 
2. The applicant is responsible for arranging that the following 
credentials be sent to the College at least two weeks before 
registration day: a) An official transcript of high school credits; 
b) A recommendation from the high school principal; c) An 
acceptable health report filled out by the family physician on 
an official form provided by the College. 3. An applicant for 
admission who has achieved senior standing in high school, 
lacking only one to three credits towards graduation, may be 
admitted to college under the following conditions: a) Recom- 
mendation for admission from the high school principal; b) 
Rank in the upper one-fourth of her high school class; c) Per- 
mission of the Dean of Studies. 4. Prospective college students 
are encouraged to include in their high school course 4 units 
in English, at least 2 units in a foreign language, 2 units in 
social science, 2 units in mathematics, and 1 unit in a laboratory 


m to advanced standing: Transcript of high school 
record must be forwarded to the Admissions Director in addi- 
tion to an official transcript of all previous college credits. An 
official health report on a form provided by the college as well as 
a letter of recommendation from the college last attended must 
accompany the transcripts. 

» al students, too, may seek application for courses of their 
choice. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


1) Tuition and general fee for regular students carrying 12 to 
18 credit hours: $115.00. 2) Tuition for each additional credit 
hour over 18 hours: $7.50. 3) Tuition for each credit hour where 
less than 12 credit hours are carried: $7.50. Board for resident 
students: $225.00. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND SERVICE AWARDS 


The Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious Blood, Sacred Heart 
College and benefactors of Sacred Heart College have made 
available scholarships ranging in value from tuition only to 
tuition plus the greater part of board for resident students. For 
full information, write to the Admissions Director. Similarly, 
a loan fund and a small number of assistantships are available. 
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mediaeval makers of stained glass tried to obviate 
this very difficulty of too much sunshine. They 
fitted together pieces of glass of the proper thickness 
and color to control the sun’s rays; they knew how to 
control the reflection and refraction of light. Then 
too, the heat of the summer is not so extreme on the 
Ile de la Cité.'7 The effect of the high lanceolated 
windows is warm and light but not, necessarily, hot 
and blinding. A violet background is produced by 
the radiation of the blue glass spread over the red. 

The traceried windows of the nave are divided by 
three mullions; those in the apse, by one. All are 
ornamented with rose work. The glazing of the rose 
of the facade required about 1100 panes. 

The windows in a medallion scheme are illustrative 
or narrative rather than symbolic.’* The thousand 
medallions depict scenes from the Old and the New 
Testaments. One window has one-hundred twenty 
medallions on the Book of Esther; Judith has forty 
medallions to tell her story. To this Bible in glass is 
added the story of the finding of the Cross by St. 
Helen and its subsequent history; the acquisition of 
the relics of the passion by St. Louis; the consecration 
of the Sainte Chapelle, and a view of the Ile de la 
Cité. The large rose is devoted to eighty-six subjects 
from the Apocalypse. 


The Low Wall of the Nave, Statues 


The low wall beneath the nave windows is deco- 
rated with a rich trilobate arcade surmounted by 
quatrefoils. These had inlays of colored glass depict- 
ing scenes from the martyrdom of various saints. The 
archivolts were decorated with gilt gesso work in 





What is it? ask these student biologists as they 

examine Oscar: Kathleen Wiegand and William Buehler. 
Other sophomores at Lancaster Catholic High School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, are working 

at their own problems. This is only one of the 

modernly equipped laboratories of the new 

addition to this school. 





delicate patterns.!® An open gallery is beneath the rosg- 
of the western wall. ' 

At the consecration of the Sainte Chapelle, the 
twelve clusters of vaulting columns were anointed 
with chrism to signify that the twelve Apostles are 
the true pillars of God’s Church. This symbolism has 
been well expressed in the Sainte Chapelle by the 
polychrome stone statues of the twelve Apostles placed 
against the twelve columns. Each Apostle bears one 
of the consecration crosses on a shield in the form of a 
monstrance. SS. Peter and Paul occupy a place in the 
apse. 

At present, some of the original statues are still pre- 
served; the others were restored in 1850. The original 
statues are admirable specimens of the sculpture of 
the Ile de France in the thirteenth century.” Post 
in his discussion of the violation of frontality, begun 
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SHOULD WE “RATE” 
CONDUCT AND EFFORT? 


By Sister Dolorita Libs, O.S.B., 
Mater Dei High School, 1300 Har- 
mony Way, Evansville 12, Illinois 


Ar THE present time, principals, 
administrators, and teachers are 
confronted with the ever-increasing 
problem of discipline, particularly 
in secondary schools. Those whose 
profession places thern in a posi- 
tion to evaluate the present state of 
afairs agree that the school is one 
institution which can become an in- 
tegrating factor to counteract to- 
days complex problem of delin- 
quency. First of all, they must be- 
gin in their own schools. 

A careful examination of the 
handbook compiled for use in 
Mater Dei High School, Evansville, 
Indiana, indicates that the adminis- 
tration and the faculty have tried 
to solve this problem through a 
particular grading system. 

Five years ago, this grading sys- 
tem having to do with effort and 
conduct was discussed, drawn up, 
ad adopted. Still in use, it is 
simply called “Red and Gold Rat- 
ing” because Mater Die’s school 
colors are red and gold. 

At the end of each grading pe- 
tiod every teacher gives each of his 
students a percentage grade in ef- 
fort and in conduct. The homeroom 
teacher averages the grades of his 
students and keeps this information 
m file. Any student receiving an 
average grade of 95 per cent in ef- 
fort and in conduct for a grading 
petiod of six weeks and not failing 
inany academic subject is entitled 
to Red and Gold Rating. If he re- 
ceives Red and Gold Rating for 
thtee consecutive grading periods 
ot a semester, he receives a Red 
ad Gold Rating card. This is a 

card on which is printed in 
td a suitable or appropriate cer- 
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tification and on which is written 
the signature of the principal and 
of the superintendent. All students 
who merit two such cards by main- 
taining an average of 95 per cent in 
effort and in conduct for the entire 
school year automatically become 
the guests at an achievement ban- 
quet which is held for them and for 
other honored students at the end 
of the scholastic year. 

This study attempts to show the 
results of the use of such a system 
of behavior rating. The problem is 
limited to the students of Mater 
Dei High School, Evansville, Indi- 
ana. It includes the results of a 
questionnaire administered only to 
the one hundred sixty-nine students 
of the graduating class of 1956 who 
attended this high school for four 
years. 

One of the questions on the ques- 
tionnaire was as follows: “How 
many times have you received Red 
and Gold Rating and in what 
years?” 

The following figures give the 
significant features of the study: 
Of the 84 boys, 22 (26.2%) re- 
ceived the rating as Freshmen; 19 
(22.6%) as Sophomores; 9 (10.7%) 
as Juniors; and 6 (7.1%) as Seniors. 
Among the 85 girls, 30 (35.3% ) re- 
ceived the rating as Freshmen; 37 
(43.5% ) as Sophomores; 55 
(64.7%) as Juniors; and 21 
(24.7%) as Seniors. The average 
for the boys receiving the rating 
was 16.7%; for the girls the aver- 
age was 42.1%. 

From the table, it is evident that 
efforts have been made by both 
boys and girls to achieve the Red 
and Gold Rating. An examination 
of the figures in this table reveals 
the fact that there is greater per- 
centage of girls who received the 
Red and Gold Rating than boys. 
By comparison, this is the case in 
all four years of high school. The 
average percentage shows that 


more than twice as many girls re- 
ceived this rating than boys. 

It will be noted that the percent- 
age slightly decreased each year 
in the case of the boys; in the case 
of the girls, the percentage rose 
considerably from the freshmen 
year to the junior year and then 
dropped to a per cent which was 
lower than that found in the boys’ 
freshmen year. 

From this study, it was con- 
cluded that boys either find it more 
difficult to achieve this Red and 
Gold Rating than girls or do not 
place enough value upon its im- 
portance to put forth the effort 
necessary for its achievement. Re- 
flecting on the problem, it seems 
that in coed schools it is hard to 
draw a line between what is good 
behavior for boys and what is good 
behavior for girls and therefore 
sometimes it is harder for boys to 
receive a conduct grade as high as 
95 per cent. Boys have more out- 
side activities than girls; such as 
athletics or jobs after school until 
late hours which keep them from 
studying. This fact will naturally 
show itself in their effort grade. 
TV and lack of encouragement 
from home keep some boys from 
studying and therefore cause effort 
to lag. Since students are rated by 
all their teachers, a personality 
clash might cause a low rating. For 
instance, a boy might receive 95 
per cent in effort and in conduct 
from four teachers and 90 per cent 
from the fifth teacher. This would 
prevent him from getting a 95 aver- 
age and thus keep him from receiv- 
ing Red and Gold Rating. For a 
number of boys who place value 
only on the reward of attendance 
at an achievement banquet, this 
rating system is not taken very seri- 
ously. They have many more ways 
of going to the achievement ban- 
quet than girls; they have more 
chance to win honors as athletes, 
cheerleaders, and student manag- 
ers. Therefore, they wouldn't de- 
pend entirely on Red and Gold Rat- 
ing for achievement banquet at- 
tendance. We might add one more 
point. As boys advance from fresh- 
men to seniors, they have more 
peers and some of these peers, sad 
to say, would consider themselves 
“sissyish males” to work so hard for 
a small Red and Gold Rating card. 
This was a very conspicuous atti- 
tude which prevailed for some time 
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after this system was first put into 
operation. This situation is gradu- 
ally changing. 

Despite the shortcomings of the 
Red and Gold Rating System, it has 
proved its value to Mater Dei High 
School. It has been an incentive for 
the average student as well as for 
the gifted student. For us it has 
been a good basis for predicting 
scholastic success and moral stam- 
ina in college, and this is important 
from the standpoint of both the 
student and the college. Having 
character training as its main objec- 
tive, it has brought into play the 
training of the will and the intel- 
lect, which is of vital importance 
to the American youth of today. 
This Red and Gold Rating was 
never intended to be a reward or 
a punishment but a means of de- 
veloping in students an apprecia- 
tion of a sound character and a 
value of achievement. For this rea- 
son, we want to keep it and respect 
it. 

To be of any real statistical 
value, this problem would have to 
be carried on for a number of years 
and in different schools in different 
localities. But for us at Mater Dei 
it has proved its worth by impart- 
ing to our students a real sense of 
values. 


Sacrament of the Sick 


By Mother Mary Thaddeus, S.H.C.]., 
Convent of the Holy Child, Sharon 
Hill, Pennsylvania 

Cuaracters: Mr. and Mrs. Mur- 
ray; Joe and Patty, their children; 
Grandfather; and Fr. O’Connell. 

Settinc: The front of the class- 
room is divided into two rooms. To 
the left is the living room, where 
Mr. Murray is reading the morning 
paper; to the right is a bedroom, 
where Mrs. Murray’s father is sitting 
up in bed (a bed can be improvised 
by three chairs covered with a 
sheet). 

ScENE I 

Mrs. Murray (entering the liv- 
ing room ): I’m worried about Dad, 
Jim. I don’t think he is picking up 
at all since he had the virus. 

Mr. Murray: Well, you must re- 
member, Helen, he’s not young any 
more, and it takes time. I wouldn't 
worry about him. 

Mrs. Murray: I know, Jim, but 
it’s weeks now, and I think we 
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ought to have Fr. O’Connell come 
over and bring Dad the Sacrament 
of the Sick. Suppose anything 
happened to him! I'd never forgive 
myself. 

Mr. Murray: Well, Helen, I 
don't think for one moment that 
your Dad will let you get the priest, 
but you can try. 

Mrs. Murray: Leave Dad to me, 
I'll manage him. You'll see! (She 
goes to the other side of the room, 
the bedroom.) How are you today, 
Dad? Feeling better? 

Dap: Oh, I'm all right, Helen. 
It's just that I don’t seem to get 
my strength back. Feel kind of 
weak... 

Mrs. Murray: Well, listen, Dad. 
You know I think it wouldn't be a 
bad idea to have Fr. O'Connell 
come over and bring you the Sacra- 
ment of the Sick, and Holy Com- 
munion, since you can't get out to 
church. 

Dap: Look, Helen, you might 
think I was dying. Why, I'm all 
right. 

Mrs. Murray: I know, Dad, but 
the Sacrament of the Sick isn’t just 
for people who are dying; it’s for 
the sick, as its name _ indicates. 
Sometimes it gives health to the 
body as well as to the soul. I think 
it will help you, Dad, and I do wish 
you would let me ask Fr. O'Connell 
to come over. 

Dap: All right, Helen, if it will 
make you happy. But really, Ll... . 

Mrs. Murray (interrupting): I'll 
slip out and call Father now. May- 
be he can stop in this afternoon. 
(She slips away to the living room 
and picks up the telephone. ) 

Mrs. Murray (after dialing): 
Father O'Connell? (A boy at the 
back of the room may take the part 
of the priest.) 

Fr. O'CONNELL: Yes. 

Mrs. Murray: This is Mrs. Mur- 
ray, Father. We were wondering if 
you could stop over and bring my 
father the sacraments sometime 
soon. 


"| believe in dramatization whenever pos- 
sible," says Mother Thaddeus. "Children love 
to take part in plays, and when teaching the 
sacraments we can allow them to take turns 
playing the parts of the priest, the sick 
person, etc." 


Mother Thaddeus received her education at 
Immaculate College, Los Angeles. She has 
an M.S. in library science from Villanova 
University. Mother teaches history at West 
Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ High School. 


Fr. O'ConNELL: What seems tp 
be the trouble, Mrs. Murray? 

Mrs. Murray: He's .very weak 
Father, and I would feel happy if 
he were anointed. 

Fr. O'ConneELL: Sure thing. [jj 
be glad to come over. How aboyt 
this afternoon? 

Mrs. Murray: That will be fine 
Father. 

Fr. O'ConneELt: I'm going out 
that way today, and I'll be happy ty 
stop off. I'll have the Blessed Sacra. 
ment with me, and I ought to be 
there around four. 

Mrs. Murray: Wonderful 
Father. Thank you very much 
(then, to her husband): Jim, 
Father is coming this afternoon at 
four. 

Mr. Murray: Good. Joe and 
Patty can get the things ready, 
(raises his voice): Joe! Patty! 

Voices: Coming, Daddy! (The 
children enter. ) 

Mr. Murray (to the older one); 
Joe, Father O'Connell is coming 
over today to bring your grand- 
father the Sacrament of the Sick. 
Can you get ready what’s needed? 

Joe: Sure, Daddy, I know what 
you need: two blessed candles, a 
crucifix, bread, lemon . . . and 
cotton ...amd.... 

Patry: A glass of water and a 
spoon. 

Joe: That's right. How did you 
know, Pat? 

Patry (with dignity): Oh, I go 
to school, too. 

Joe: Well, you go up to Mothers 
room and get the sick call set, and 
I'll get the other things ready. (Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray leave the living 
room, and Patty goes for the sick 
call set. Joe lays a clean white cloth 
on a small table and assembles the 
needed articles. Patty returns, and 
they arrange the set on the table.) 

Jor: Now that everything is 
ready, we can put it in Dad’s room 
later. Then, since the priest is 
bringing the Blessed Sacrament, we 
must meet him at the door with 
lighted candles. 

Patty: I'll get the candles, Joe. 























































ScENE II 

[ Time: Later that day. The table 
has been placed by Dad’s bed.] 

Patry (at the window): Here 
comes Father O’Connell! 

Jor: All right. Get your candle. 
Mom, here’s the priest! (Patty 
opens the door, then both children 
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kneel. The priest enters, and they 

ecede him to the sick room, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Murray are 
waiting with Dad. The children 
kneel at the door, and the priest 
enters the room. ) 

Fr. O'ConNnELL: How are you 
today, Mr. Dougherty? 

Dap: Pretty weak, Father. Don’t 
seem to be able to get my strength 
back. 

Fr. O'ConnELL: It’s been a hard 
winter, Mr. Dougherty. Nothing 
but sickness! Suppose we give you 
the sacraments. Maybe you'll feel 
better. 

Dap: All right, Father. 

FaTHER O’ConNELL: I'll hear 
your confession first. (He nods to 
the family, who go out. Then he 
sits down beside Dad. There is a 
murmur of voices, following which 
the priest’s hand is raised on abso- 
lution. Then Holy Communion is 
given, after which Father goes to 
the door and summons the family, 
who come in and kneel around the 
bed. Then the following prayers 
from the Ritual are read. ) 

Fr. O'ConnELL: Heal, O Re- 
deemer, the infirmities of this sick 
person: heal his wounds and forgive 
him his sins. Make all the infirmi- 
ties of his body and soul disappear, 
and by your mercy give him full 
spiritual and corporal health, that 
reestablished by an effect of your 
goodness, he can resume the fulfil- 
ment of his duties. Obtain that your 
servant, freed from sickness and 
returned to health, be reestablished 
by Your Name, and given back to 
Your holy Church. (Dipping his 
thumb in oil, the priest makes a 
cross on the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
and palms of the hands of the sick 
man. ) 

Fr. O'ConneELL: By this holy 
anointing may the Lord pardon all 
your sins which you have com- 
mitted through sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, speech, touch, and wander- 
ings. (He removes the oil with cot- 
ton. He cleanses his fingers with 
lemon and bread. Then, turns to 
the sick man. ) 

Fr. O'ConnELL: Well, how do 
you feel now, Mr. Dougherty? 

Dap: Oh, I feel wonderful now, 
Father, so peaceful and happy. If 
God calls me, I'm ready to go to 
Him. 

Fr. O'ConnELL: I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised to find you up in a 
few days! (They all laugh.) I'll 
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stop in next week and see if my 
prediction comes true. Good-bye, 
now. 

Dap: Good-bye, Father. (Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray go to the door 
with Father. Joe and Patty put 
away the things. ) 

Mrs. Murray: Father, I can't 
thank you enough for coming so 
promptly. 

Mr. Murray: Yes, Father, not 
only Dad, but all of us, feel better 
already. 

Fr. O’ConnELL: If Catholics only 
understood the effects of Extreme 
Unction, they would not put off 
calling the priest until the last min- 
ute. They forget, too, that Extreme 
Unction is for those in danger of 
death from sickness, accident or 
old age. 

Mr. Murray: You can thank 
Helen, here, for knowing all that. 

Mrs. Murray: And the good 
Sisters who taught me! 

Fr. O’Connett: All of which 
brings us to the subject of Catholic 
education. (They all laugh.) Well, 
glad I could help you. I'll be back 
soon. Goodbye, now. 

Murrays: Goodbye, Father. 


From Theory to Practice 


By Rev. Herman H. Kenning, M.A., 
Ass’t. Superintendent of Schools, 
5418 Moeller Ave., Cincinnati 12, 
Ohio 
THE DREAM of every high-school 
religion teacher is to make abstract 
theoretical truths parts of the prac- 
tical everyday living of his students. 
Ways and means of doing this, of 
course, are hard to come by. The 
present writer in most instances has 
had to rely on the genius of others 
to discover them for him. So, when 
on occasions he hits upon one by 
himself, he feels obliged to share it 
with others. 


Simple Prayer Card 

What we have in mind is the 
“My Daily Prayer” card compiled 
by the late beloved Monsignor 
Raphael J. Markham.* The card 


contains short acts of faith, hope, 


Father Kenning is professor of secondary 
education at Atheneum of Ohio, from which 
he received his A.B. and B. S. in Ed. degrees. 
He also pursued studies at Xavier University 
and at Catholic University of America from 
which he has an M.A. He taught in high 
school for seven years and has been assistant 
superintendent for the past four years. 


charity, and contrition. It is attrac- 
tively printed and readily available 
at nominal cost. It is published in 
thirty-three languages and dialects. 
The card can be of service to re- 
ligion teachers in many different 
ways, especially these three: 

1. A practical way of getting stu- 
dents to make daily acts of faith, 
hope, and charity. In addition to 
telling students to make these acts, 
teachers can distribute copies of 
the card as practical reminders to 
do so. The cards come in many 
different sizes from a small one to 
fit a child’s prayer book to one large 
enough to be framed and hung on a 
bedroom wall. Do the cards really 
get people to pray? Reactions such 
as this one lead us to believe that 
they do: “Will you please send me 
some more of your Prayer Cards. 
One was given to me and I put it 
up by the mirror in our bathroom, 
now I don’t forget my prayers when 
I’m in a hurry.” 

2. A practical answer to the ques- 
tion: “Can non-Catholics be saved?” 
The usual answer to this question 
involves a good deal of abstract 
thinking. The “My Daily Prayer” 
card makes things very simple, for 
it can be said that anyone who sin- 
cerely prays this prayer can be 
saved. The card gives all the es- 
sentials for making acts of super- 
natural faith, hope, charity, and 
contrition. It has been examined 
and approved by leading Catholic 
theologians throughout the world. 
The prayer has the Imprimatur of 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati but, 
by special permission, this fact is 
not stated on the card itself. 

3. A practical form of apostolic 
activity. Few high-school students 
are prepared to make an apologetic 
approach to non-Catholics, but any- 
one can pass on a “My Daily 
Prayer” card. There are literally 
thousands of Protestants, for ex- 
ample, who are not ready to accept 
a pamphlet on Catholic doctrine, 
but who will gladly welcome a copy 
of “My Daily Prayer.” Children of 
mixed marriages find it very easy 
to give the prayer to their non- 
Catholic parents. Is it worthwhile 
to encourage the distribution of 
these cards to non-Catholics? A 
letter like the following seems to 
indicate that it is. 

“I thought that I might tell 


(Continued on page 662) 
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The Leng Shadow. By Frances 
Taylor Patterson (Sheed and 
Ward, 1956; pages 288; price 
$3.25). 


This biography depicts vividly 
for young readers the story of the 
valiant Father John de Brebeuf, 
missionary-martyr of North Amer- 
ica. Though the author fiction- 
alizes some scenes and composes 
imaginary dialogues to enhance 
the story, nevertheless the account 
is historically accurate and reveals 
careful and painstaking research on 
the part of the author. 

Though every chapter reveals the 
heroism of the saintly Jesuit and 
his companions, perhaps the most 
stirring account describes his tor- 
ture and death. The Indians, with 
diabolical fury, poured a cauldron 
of boiling water on the head of 
their helpless captive because he 
had so often spoken of the bless- 
ings of Baptism. From his neck 
they suspended a necklace of burn- 
ing hot hatchets, and around his 
naked body they wrapped a bark 
filled with smouldering resin. Thus 
arrayed the Blackrobe was led to 
the stake, and kneeling down he 
kissed it as the priest does the altar 
at the beginning of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. He preached his last ser- 
mon when he urged the Christian 
captives about him to remember 
their final destiny and the hap- 
piness of heaven and the beatific 
vision. This Christ-like attitude so 
enraged the Iroquois that they cut 
off his lips and his tongue so he 
could speak no more of God. Fin- 
ally seeing the end near and hoping 
to absorb some of their victim’s 
superhuman fortitude, the savages 
tore the heart from the martyr’s 
breast and drank his blood. Then 
with the Master Father Brebeuf 
could say, “It is consummated.” 


MorHer Francis Recis CONWELL, O.S.U. 


The Holyday Book. By Francis 
X. Weiser, illustrated by Robert 
Frankenberg (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1956; pages 
217, price $3). 


Call this a heortological study or 
a story of feasts and saints—what’s 
in a name?—this book makes inter- 
esting, instructive, and inspiring 
reading. Primarily informational, 
the beautifully edited The Holy- 
day Book is illustrated with attrac- 
tive pen-sketches and is written in 
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an urbane and calm style that gives 
off an occasional spark of quiet 
humor. As the last of a_three- 
volume series on the Church’s cycle 
of feasts, this small book (which 
contains a surprising amount of 
well-organized material ) deals with 
Pentecost time and “those feasts 
of saints throughout the year that 
have attained the rank of holydays 


or popular festivals in the course ° 


of centuries” (Author’s foreword ). 

Sympathetic treatment and un- 
derstanding handling characterize 
the author's clear presentation of 
fact and fiction, history and legend, 
certain or probable or erroneous ex- 
planations of observances connected 
with the feasts and the saints. 
Legends form part of the story. 
The author neither attacks them nor 
blithely accepts them. In a basically 
scholarly manner, he records and 
explains them, and in a moderate 
way, he shows the logic of love 
found in some of the legends and 
customs stemming from legend. 
About St. Christopher, for example, 
all we know with certainty are his 
name and the fact of his martyr- 
dom; yet he receives over three 
pages, which attractively describe 
the faithful’s fondness for him. At 
times, legends are reflected in the 
Church’s Roman Ritual, which con- 
tains, for example, the blessing of 
wine on the feast of St. John the 
Evangelist and the blessing of 
throats on the feast of St. Blaise, 
both of which blessings have their 
source in legend. 

The section on Candlemas Day 
provides a typical example of the 
author's procedure. First, he pre- 
sents the scriptural foundation for 
the feast, and follows through with 
its historical development. Next, the 
liturgy of the feast is described, 
with some of the charming prayers 
given in English translation. Then, 
comes the treatment of pious cus- 
toms, legends, and non-religious 
customs connected with the day. 
The superstitions receive brief at- 
tention. Finally, the section con- 
cludes with the information that in 


many countries Candlemas serves 
as the close of the popular Christ. 
mas season (with a short descrip. 
tion of the customs kept on this 
occasion ). 

Why is St. Valentine, the priest, 
the patron of young lovers, $¢, 
Anthony the patron of lost articles, 
St. Florian the patron against fires? 
Why are Austrian children told to 
pray out loud as they walk in the 
open spaces to church and cemetery 
on All Souls Day? Why do so many 
Assumption shrines even today 
show Mary clothed in a robe 
covered with ears of grain? These 
few random questions give merely 
a sample of the wide variety of 
items treated in The Holyday Book. 
It is difficult to quote particular pas- 
sages, so full is the book of count- 
less interesting details—details, how- 
ever, which fit into the book's 
unified pattern and make pleasant 
reading. And pleasant reading like 
this will give one a fuller under- 
standing of the Church’s feasts. 

(Rev.) Mark Epwarps, S.M., St. Pius X 
Parish, Bedford, Ohio 

A New Creation; towards a theol- 

ogy of the Christian life. By 

August Brunner S.].; trans. R. M. 

Bethell (Philosophical Library, 

New York, 1956; pages 143; price 

$4.75). 


A New Creation, by August Brun- 
ner, S.J., is a thorough psychologico- 
theological look at reality, and spe- 
cifically the reality of the individual 
man with his built-in need for a 
Love outside himself. In abandon- 
ing himself—by some strange and 
yet not so strange paradox—man dis- 
covers his true self, and in the ex- 
pansive Love that is God, becomes 
a new creation. Such is the simple 
story of this interesting volume. 
But, as with all simple things in life, 
one encounters deep and complex 
problems. 

Father Brunner’s book is not for 
the spiritually naive, unless it is 
meant to bring these same up short 
with a deep draught of realism. A 
volume of this type is a beginning 
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into what could well be styled a 
depth theology of individual spiritu- 
ality. It is a beginning, because it 

ns up the abyss without neces- 
sarily being able to exhaust all pos- 
sibilities. Yet it is a magnificent be- 
ginning. And it deals reverently 
with that oft misunderstood notion, 
individuality. Some spirituals falsely 
assume that man’s great gift of indi- 
yiduality is something baneful and 
to be crushed. This book could well 
be an oblique challenge to such 
obscurantism and warped idealism. 
The author champions man’s dignity 
in his fight for liberation from this 
false self. His concepts of the Chris- 
tian vocation, possessions and pov- 
erty, marriage and chastity, free- 
dom and obedience are positive, en- 
lightening and theologically sound. 
One would wish, however, that the 
spiritual validity of genuine human 
achievement and need for security 
were dealt with more in detail. 
The ultimate securities of the faith 
need not short change the healthy 
and necessary securities and 
achievements of this life. This is 
evidently presupposed by the 
author. 

It seemed to the reviewer that the 
volume in hand is best read to ad- 
vantage by the trained theologian, 
who is able to evaluate and con- 
structively criticize by reason of his 
professional preparation. Not that 
it presents anything that new or 
deep, theologically speaking, but its 
approach to the basic problems of 
centuries is uniquely stirring. The 
psychologist and theologian seem to 
have met in amicable balance in 
this treatise. 

The main theme of the entire 
book is the abandonment by man 
of his false ego, the embracing of 
the love of God and of mankind in 
God, all with concentration on 
Christ, the God-Man. Striking is the 
book’s insistence on the challenge 
offered by one religion alone, 
Christianity It is not a religon to be 
taken indifferently. 

Father Brunner contrasts the pit- 
falls of daily living, the siren call 
of fallen flesh, with the challenge of 
selflessness, the healthy control and 
sublimation of desire—using sex for 
what God meant it, as a means of 
marital holiness and “otherness.” 

A book such as this was not much 
meant to be light reading. It is not 
the “practical” type of spiritual trea- 
tise, which leads us on without 
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analysing, without evaluating. The 
book is too turgid with solid theo- 
logical thought to be taken in any 
way except in slow, meditative 
doses. 

The title, A New Creation is 
aptly chosen, and as a translation, 
is an improvement on the Vulgate’s 
nova creatura. The German neue 
Schoepfung gives the sense of the 
Greek kainon ktisema, which is, 
properly speaking, creation rather 
than creature, through Latinists 
could argue the point. The reviewer 
would very much like to have had 
the original German for compari- 
son’s sake. He felt that at times the 
English was slightly reminiscent of 
German idiom, though, by and 
large, the translation of Ruth Mary 
Bedell is good. At any rate, this 
book is not to be taken lightly. 
Every educated priest, Religious, 
and layman will want to absorb its 
telling message. 


(Rev. ) Fmeuis Smiru, O.F.M. 
Corpus Christi Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Safe Lodging by Mary Harris, 
illus. by Donald Bolognese 
(Sheed & Ward, New York, 
1957; pages 144; price $2.75). 


The author, Mary Harris, may 
well be induced to write more fic- 
tionalized books of the nature of A 
Safe Lodging. Not only would they 
offer to our younger readers models 
of inspiring characters but also a 
style of writing worthy of their imi- 
tation. 

In this charming little story, the 
safe lodging is assured the saintly 
old Bishop Challoner of England, 
by the loyal Catholic citizens of 
London, especially by twelve-year 
old Ann Mainser. An attempt made 
to present a bill for Catholic Relief 
in Parliament, aroused such fierce 
resentment among the extreme 
Protestants that they put a price on 
the head of the aged Bishop and 
threatened to burn the homes of all 
Catholics. 

The threat was carried out; homes 
of Catholics were burned—those of 
wealthy Catholics first, then those 
of poorer families; Bishop Challoner 
was forced to hide in one house 
after the other, where his loyal 
people protected him. Some of these 
people were Ann’s mother and 
father, and Ann, herself, when cap- 
tured and imprisoned by Lord 
George Gordon’s accomplices, re- 


fused to tell of her home. She was 
locked in a celler because of her 
obdurate silence and might have 
died there, if little Irish Biddy had 
not rescued her. 

The author lets Ann tell her own 
story in language that young readers 
will easily understand, despite the 
fact that Ann does not speak their 
modern jargon. Beautiful descrip- 
tive words and sentences make for 
smooth reading, comprehension of 
a good story, based on historic fact, 
and much inspiration. 


SisteR M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


The Metamorphic Tradition in 
Modern Poetry. By Sr. M. Ber- 
netta Quinn ( Rutgers Univ. Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J., pages 263; 
price $4.50). 


Instead of hunting for metaphors, 
the author is searching out evi- 
dence of metamorphosis in the work 
of such outstanding poets as Ezra 
Pound, Wallace Stevens, T. S. Eliot, 
Yeats, Hart Crane, Randall Jarrell 
and William Carlos Williams. Any- 
one who has promised himself that 
someday he will find out what 
modern poets are actually trying to 
say when they contrive lines fraught 
with meaning, will find the answer 
to his search in this probing book. 
The author does not leave very 
much unanalyzed. Students who 
want to impress their teachers with 
erudition about modern poetry and 
its meaning will find this a splendid 
source book. So will teachers who 
want to enlighten their students. 

“Metamorphic” goes back beyond 
the time of ancient alchemy when 
men sought to change one sub- 
stance into another to make gold. 
In nature and in human beings, 
constant change from one thing 
into another is cause for wonder. 
Modern poets have tried to capture 
this essence of change. Pound is 
admittedly full of allusions and the 
author throws the strong searchlight 
of her understanding and scholar- 
ship upon his freighted cantos, ex- 
plaining each in turn. Full poems 
or stanzas are quoted in their en- 
tirety and the author constrains her- 
self to look steadily upon these to 
explain what is at hand, rather than 
wandering off into general criticism. 
She treats each poet in a separate 
chapter so that she can enter fully 
into the spirit of his work and do 
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justice to his intention. It is a work 
of impressive scholarship. 

The author, a Sister of St. Francis, 
Congregation of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, is head of the English 
Dept. at the College of St. Teresa 
in Winona, Minnesota. 

Naomi GILPATRICK 


Art in Christian Education. By 
Sister M. Jeanne File, O.S.F. 
(editor) (Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 17, 
D. C., 1956). 
Sister Mary Jeanne, the Fran- 

ciscan editor of Art in Christian 

Education, was for a number of 

years the editor of the Catholic Art 

Quarterly. She has been a particu- 

larly lively and energetic part of 

the art impetus set in motion in the 

United States by the Catholic Art 

Association. 

This book is a summary of the 
proceedings of the workshop on 
art held at Catholic University dur- 
ing the summer of 1955. Later it 
was edited and published in 1956. 
The book brings together lectures 
by the speakers at the session, and 
some of the class programs. Be- 
cause of the nature of the material, 
some of it is more readable than 
others. Such are essays by Viktor 
Lowenfeld, Katherine B. Nielson, 
and Sister M. Augusta. Résumés of 
the slide material and comment 
would have been interesting to see 
and listen to. Most of it will have 
pedagogical interest and usefulness 
to those who teach art, on whatever 
level. The most familiar names of 
art’s staunch supporters in the 
Church are still to be found in the 
table of contents: Sister Esther 
Newport, S.P., Sister Marie Pierre 
Benoit, C.S.J., Sister Mary Joanne 
Christie, S.N.D., Ade Bethune, and 
Graham Carey. 

This book of essays deals in a 
general way with art as it appears 
in Christian education, particularly 
through in-service training. Re- 
cently the Catholic Art Association, 
the hardy old nucleus of Catholic 
art educators that perseveres so 
bravely on so little in the cause of 
Beauty, was asked by the New 
York State Curriculum Committee 
to complete a course of study in art. 
This workshop, and this book of 
proceedings, is based on that pro- 
gram in its final form. Its purpose 
is to help teachers, supervisors, 
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parents, even professional artists, 
“to realize the artistic needs of our 
age and the means that may be 
used to meet them.” 

The scope is a broad one of 
course—art appreciation as well as 
art creation, art principles as well 
as art practice, philosophy as well 
as aesthetics—but there is good in 
the effort. If there is the possible 
disadvantage of being “spread too 
thin” in covering so much ground, 
there may also be the advantage of 
adhering to essentials and skipping 
over minor data. 

Art in Christian Education has 
something to offer each of us who 
are in art. 

Rev. ANtHony Lauck, C.S.C. 


The Student Teacher in Action. 
By Sam P. Wiggins (Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Boston, 1957; pages 
217; price $2.95). 


The author vividly recreates the 
“practice teaching” period, discuss- 
ing with special skill the problems 
in human relationship involved. 
Through step by step picturing of 
the twelve weeks in current, con- 
crete situations, the author dispels 
anxieties about the unknown, fore- 
arming the student teacher with 
insight into some of the temporary 
impasses he may encounter and 
helping him to face his first teach- 
ing experience with confidence and 
a wholesome appreciation for the 
help he is going to get to prepare 
him for a successful career. 

The author dramatizes a young 
woman's assignment with a third 
grade teacher in a public school, 
handling very well such questions 
as how many chores Miss Peggy 
may do for Mrs. Davis, for the 
school secretary, and for other 
members of the faculty. Then he 
portrays practice teaching in the 
junior-senior high school, taking the 
reader through the whole experi- 
ence with William Peterson as he 
teaches eighth-grade students com- 
munity citizenship; eleventh-grade 
students, American literature; and 
twelfth-grade students, social prob- 
lems. The reader listens in to his 
conferences and looks over his 
shoulder at his reports. 

“Whacking a few tennis balls is a 
recommended substitute for growl- 
ing at an irritating student,” the 
author counsels. “Student teaching 
is an actual partnership in teaching. 


You should not be critical of q 
supervising teacher as a person 

as a teacher in any way that 
yourself would resent if your rela 
tionship were reversed.” 

This is an example of the cha 
ter-formation kind of guidance g 
dressed to the student teacher 
this direct and practical book. 

Naomi GILPATR 


Treasure of the Mohawks; The 
Story of the Indian Maiden, by 
Teri Martini (St. Anthony Cuil 
_ ss, Paterson, N. J., 1956; pages 

, 109; price $2). 


Lovers of Kateri Tekakwitha, the 
brave Mohawk girl, will be happy 
to see this new biography of her, 
from the pen of Teri Martini. Teka. ~ 
kwitha appeals to people of all ages 
but Treasure of the Mohawks has 
been written especially for the” 
young. z 

As the introduction to the book 
reminds us, Miss Martini has accom 
plished no small task in com ‘ 
a juvenile narrative of an histo a 
Indian girl. There is evidenal of 
research in the accuracy of the his- 
torical facts, themselves, and in the 
use of the English generic names” 
where the Mohawk terms would 
confuse. A preface note prepares 
the reader for this. 

In this fictionalized biography, 
the inspiring life of a young Indian 
girl affords a model for our modem 
girl. Having once learned about 
God and His love for her, she was 
resolved to become a Christian, her 
self. The death of her mother and 
father, her eventual adoption by 
her pagan uncle, and the opposition 
of tribal customs, made this an al 
most impossible accomplishment. 
Her goodness and purity of mind 
and body endeared her to many and 
gradually broke down much of the 
opposition to her way of living. In 
all her experiences she showed a 
faith in God and a spirit of endur 
ance that might well be an example 
for our modern girls. 

Simply told, but giving an au 
thentic, interesting story of Kateri 
Tekakwitha’s life, Treasure of the 
Mohawks is a worthwhile addition 
to Catholic reading. 


“é 


Sister M. EpMunp, RSM. 
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Education: We Train Followers, by Leo J. Hertzel, 21; Orient 
Your Students First, by Sister Mary Xavier, 38; An Experi- 
ment in Classroom Television Assemblies, by Sister Ignatius 
Marie, 81; The Fallacy of Interest, by Francis Kerins, 109; 
We Train Character, by Sister Mary Columba, 123; Quantita- 
tive Thinking—A Correlating Factor, by Sister Helen Sulli- 
van, 224; The Teacher's Personality: Means of Disseminat- 


ing Truth, by Sister M. Angelicia Guinan, 286; Cultipaty 
an Intellectual Climate, by sister Marie Virginia Snell, ; 


The Priest-Teacher in the College, by Rev. Lawrence G. 
Craddock, 361; A Particular Examen for Principals, by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 379; The Memory Heresy and 
Education, by Rev. Francis T. J. Burns, 423; Educational 
Ideas of St. Thomas More, by Sister M. Theophane, 427; A 
Child of Flesh into a Child of God, by Sister Sylvester, 444; 
School for Parents in Action, by Sister Lucille Corinne Fran- 
chere, 510; The Weakest Link, by Sister Margaret Eugene, 
528; National Council Considers Religion and Public Educa- 
tion, by Rev. John A. Hardon, 594 

Education, Progressive: A Critical Analysis of Progressive 
Education, by Frater Ward Bonneau, 120 

Education, Philosophy of: Understanding the Child, by Sister 
Mary Amatora, 630 

Edwards, Rev. Mark, S.M., M.A.: The Art of the Teacher, 
228; Shakespeare in High School with an Assist from A-V, 
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Effort: Should We “Rate” Conduct and Effort? by Sister 
Dolorita Libs, 643 

Elementary School: Your Supreme Visual Aid is Still the 
Printed Word, by Richard R. Baker, 26; An Experiment in 
Classroom Television Assemblies, by Sister Ignatius Marie, 
81; Exploiting the Great Teaching Potential of the Liturgy, 
by Sister Mary Teresita, 146; The New Testament in the 
Upper Grades, by Sister Maura, 183; The Book Bug, by 
Sister Mary Rosalie, 195; Shopping for Father: A Skit for 
Pastor’s Feastday, by Sister Mary Vianney, 297; New Orleans 
Looks to School Health, by Drs. James T. Nix, Nick J. Ac- 
cardo and W. H. Harris, Jr., 289; Putting Phonics in its Place, 
by Sister Mary Lorraine, 374; A Particular Examen for Prin- 
cipals, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 379; How to Enrich 
the Reading Program with A-V Aids, by Sister Ignatia, 394; 
My Children Need Me: Speech Correction Hints, by Sister 
M. Beatrice, 438; Teaching Religion with Audio-Visual Aids, 
by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 456; 604; History Relived, by 
Sister Mary Donna, 535; Simplify Musical Notation, by Sister 
Mary LaVerne, 582 

Encyclicals: Teaching Papal Encyclicals in High School, by 
Brother Edward Daniel, 295 

English: The Case for Creative Writing, by Sister Mary 
Esperance, 24; A Unit on Contemporary Drama, by Sister 
Mary Vianney, 131; Our Girls Took to Drama, by Mother 
Francis Regis Conwell, 576; Keep a Class Log, by Sister 
Mary Peter, 598 

Ethics: Paths and Patterns in Human Conduct, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, 115 

Examinations, Diocesan: Should There Be Diocesan Exam- 
inations? by Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell and Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 506-507 

Example: That Was Teaching, by Frank Kerins, 596 

Experimentalism: A Critical Analysis of Progressive Educa- 
tion, by Frater Ward Bonneau, 120 

Extreme Unction: Dramatizing the Sacraments, by Mother 
Mary Thaddeus, 644 

Faculty: A Particular Examen for Principals, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Carl J. Ryan, 379 

Feastdays: Shopping for Father: A Skit for Pastor's Feastday, 
by Sister Mary Vianney, 297 

Film Appreciation: The Teaching of Film Appreciation, by 
Dr. Andrew Ruszkowski, 202 

Films: Shakespeare in High School with an Assist from A-V, 
by Rev. Mark Edwards, 554 

Films, Evaluation of: CAVE Evaluates Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials, by Rev Michael F. Mullen, 149, 205, 255, 338, 401; 
CAVE Approves First Film, by Sister M. Dolores Schorsch 
and Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 251; CAVE Evaluations: We Be- 
lieve Series, Nos. 1-4, 406; Nos. 4-8, 463; Nos. 9-13, 555; 
Mass and the Sacraments, Nos. 1-7, 610; Nos. 8-10, 659 

Filmstrips: Exploiting the Great Teaching Potential of the 
Liturgy, by Sister Mary Teresita, 148; How to Enrich the 
Reading Program with A-V Aids, by Sister Ignatia, 398; 
Shakespeare in High School with an Assist from A-V, by 
Rev. Mark Edwards, 550 

Flaherty, Rev. Walter L.: TV Workshop for Nuns, 284; 
Equipping a TV Center, 432 

Franchere, Sister Lucille Corinne, O.S.B.: School for Parents 
in Action, 510 

Francis de Sales, St.: Counceling is a Complex Art, by Rev. 
John Harvey, 367, 513 

French, Pitfalls in: Some Pitfalls in French, by Rev. Stephen 

Brown, 52 
een St. Valentine’s Party, by Sister M. Celestine Xavier, 


Geometry: Number Devices Add Fun to Arithmetic, by 
Dorothy Weible, 553 

Glenn, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J., A.M., Ph.D.: Paths and Pat- 
terns in Human Conduct, 115 
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Guidance: Forming Proper sb. .utitudes, by Rev. Francis F. 
Brown, 33; Orient Your Students First, by Sister Mary 
Xavier, 38; The “What” of Vocational Guidance, by John H. 
O'Neill, 44; Counseling is a Complex Art, by Rev. John 
Harvey, 367, 513; Enlisting Co-workers, by Sister Michael 
Edward, 386; Religious Vocation Guidance in the Student 
Personnel Program, by Brother Philip Harris, 448; Two to 
Get Ready, by Sister Agnes de Sales, 528 a 


Guinan, Sister M. Angelicia, Ph.D.: The Teacher's Person - 


ality: Means of Disseminating Truth, 286 

Hardon, Rev. John A., S.J.: National Council Considers Re- 
ligion and Public Education, 594 

Harris, Brother Philip, O.S.F., Ph.D.: Religious Vocation 
Guidance in the Student Personnel Program, 448 

Harris, Dr. W. H., Jr., et al.: New Orleans Looks to School 
Health, 289 

ees a John, O.S.F.S.: Counseling is a Complex Art, 
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Health: New Orleans Looks to School Health, by Drs. James 
T. Nix, Nick J. Accardo, and W. H. Harris, Jr., 289 

Hertzel, Leo J.: We Train Followers, 21 

High School: The Case for Creative Writing, by Sister Mary 
Esperance, 24; Women of the Idylls: A Character Study, by 
Sister Miriam James, 30; Forming Proper Sex Attitudes, 
by Rev. Francis F. Brown, 33; Orient Your Students First, 
by Sister Mary Xavier, 38; The “What” of Vocational Guid- 
ance, by John H. O'Neill, 44; Some Pitfalls in French, by 
Rev. Stephen J. Brown, 52; The Fallacy of Interest, by 
Francis Kerins, 109; Aubrey de Vere and the Marian Renais- 
sance, by Sister Leonard Marie, 111; Meeting Youth’s Edu- 
cational Needs, by Sister Mary Carmel, 117; We Train Char- 
acter, by Sister Mary Columba, 123; A Unit on Contemporary 
Drama, by Sister Mary Vianney, 131; Thematic Unit on the 
Negro, by Sister Mary Michaeline, 136; Should Home Eco- 
nomics Be a Requirement? by Sister Dolorita Libs, 138; 
Plea for Silent Reading Period, by E. B. Maras, 171; The 
Problem of Suffering in Shakespeare’s Othello, by Sister Clare 
Immaculate, 178; The Liturgy in the Business Curriculum, 
by Sister M. Sarah, 181; Parable Adaptations, by Brother 
B. Albert, 192; Education for Church Support, by Rev. 
Robert E. Southard, 279; How the Study Period Works, by 
Brother Louis Reile, 293; Teaching Papal Encyclicals in 
High School, by Brother Edward Daniel, 295; Producing 
Educational TV Programs, by Rev. R. C. Williams, 326; 
The Visual Approach to Teaching Physics, by Rev. Joseph 
A. Coyne, 332; Using the Novel to Combat Materialism, 
by Sister Mary Aloise, 365; Counseling is a Complex Art, 
by Rev. John Harvey, 367, 513; A Particular Examen for 
Principals, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 379; St. Valen- 
tine’s Party, by Sister M. Celestine Xavier, 384; Enlisting 
Co-Workers, by Sister Michael Edward, 386; Religious Voca- 
tion Guidance, in the Student Personnel Program, by Brother 
Philip Harris, 448; The Weakest Link, by Sister Margaret 
Eugene, 528; Shakespeare in High School with an Assist 
from A-V, by Rev. Mark Edwards, 546; Baltimore Girls 
Press Modesty Campaign, 574; Our Girls Took to Drama, by 
Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 576; Teaching Mental Prayer 
to High School Students, by Brother George Montague, 579; 
How to Foster Vocations, by Rev. John E. Hurley, 588; That 
Was Teaching! by Frank Kerins, 596; Watch Your Smile, 
Sister, by Sister Joseph Marian, 597; Keep a Class Log, by 
Sister Mary Peter, 598; Should We “Rate” Conduct and 
Effort? by Sister Dolorita Libs, 643; From Theory to Prac- 
tice, by Rev. Herman H. Kenning, 645 

History: History Relived, by Sister Mary Donna, 535 

Holy Orders: Exploiting the Great Teaching Potential of the 
Liturgy, by Sister Mary Teresita, 148 

Home Economics: Should Home Economics Be a Require- 
ment? by Sister Dolorita Libs, 138; The Weakest Link, by 
Sister Margaret Eugene, 533; Two to Get Ready, by Sister 
Agnes de Sales, 528; Baltimore Girls Press Modesty Cam- 
paign, 574 

Homework: How the Study Period Works, by Brother Louis 
Reile, 293 

“Howlers”: The Merchant of Venice Revised to Date, by P. T. 
Docens (pseud.), 573 

Hurley, Rev. John E., C.M.: How to Foster Vocations, 588 

Ignatia, Sister: How to Enrich the Reading Program with A-V 
Aids, 394 

Ignatius Marie, Sister: An Experiment in Classroom Television 
Assemblies, 81 

Interest: The Fallacy of Interest, by Francis Kerins, 109 

Job Placement: The “What” of Vocational Guidance, by John 
H. O’Neill, 44 

Joseph Marian, Sister: Watch Your Smile, Sister, 597 

Kennedy, Rev. Gerald: Sacred Scripture for Teachers, 175 

raning, Rev. Herman H., M.A.: From Theory to Practice, 
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Laffan, Michael, E.D.: Leader of White Legions, 50; A De La 
Salle Alphabet for Catholic Teachers, 242 

La Mennais, John Mary Robert de: Leader of White Legions, 
by Michael Laffan, 50 

Languages, Foreign: Some Pitfalls in French, by Rev. Stephen 
J. Brown, 52 

Latin: That Was Teaching! by Frank Kerins, 596 

Leadership: We Train Followers, by Leo J. Hertzel, 21; The 
Lay Teacher in Focus, by Frater Fintan Russell, 221; The 
Weakest Link, by Sister Margaret Eugene, 528 

Leisure: Plea for Silent Reading Period, by E. B. Maras, 172; 
Educational Ideas of St. Thomas More, by Sister M. Theo- 
phane, 429 

Leonard Marie, Sister, O.P., Ph.D.: Aubrey de Vere and 
the Marian Renaissance, 111 

Library: The Book Bug, by Sister Mary Rosalie, 195; St. 
Valentine’s Party, by Sister M. Celestine Xavier, 384 

Libs, Sister Dolorita, O.S.B.: Should Home Economics Be a 
Requirement? 138; Should We “Rate” Conduct and Effort? 
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Literature: Women of the Idylls: A Character Study, by Sister 
Miriam James 30; Aubrey de Vere and the Marian Renais- 
sance, by Sister Leonard Marie, 111; Thematic Unit on the 
Negro, by Sister Mary Michaeline, 136; Plea for Silent Read- 
ing Period, by E. B. Maras, 171; The Problem of Suffering 
in Shakespeare’s Othello, by Sister Clare Immaculate, 178; 
Using the Novel to Combat Materialism, by Sister Mary 
Aloise, 365; The Merchant of Venice Revised to Date, by 
P. T. Docens ( pseud.), 573 

Liturgy: Exploiting the Great Teaching Potential of the Lit- 
urgy, by Sister Mary Teresita, 146; The Liturgy in the Busi- 
ness Curriculum, by Sister M. Sarah, 181 

Log, Class: Keep a Class Log, by Sister Mary Peter, 598 

McCoy, Rev. Joseph A., S.M., M.A.: Simple Hints for Using 
the Bible, 627 

McDowell, Very Rev. Msgr. John B., Ph.D.: Should There 
Be Diocesan Examinations? 506 

M. Celestine Xavier, Sister, I.H.M.: St. Valentine’s Party, 384 

M. Seeeeoerane, Sister, S.N.D.: The Sainte Chapelle of Paris, 
63) 


M. St. Francis, Sister, S.S.J.: Jesus Loves Children: A Story 
to Retell, 50; Rachel: A Story to Retell, 197 

M. Sarah, Sister, O.S.F.: The Liturgy in the Business Cur- 
riculum, 181 

M. Theophane, Sister, C.C.V.I., M.A., Ph.D.: Educational 
Ideas of St. Thomas More, 427 

M. Xavier, Sister, O.S.U., M.A.: Simple Recipe for Sunday 
School and Vacation Classes, 241 

Maras, E. B.: Plea for Silent Reading Period, 171 

Margaret Eugene, Sister, C.S.J.: The Weakest Link, 533 

Marie Dolores, Sister, S.S.J.: Teaching Sincere Contrition, 
244 

Marriage: Two to Get Ready, by Sister Agnes de Sales, 528 

Mary: Aubrey de Vere ang the Marian Renaissance, by Sister 
Leonard Marie, 111; Our Lady in Religious Instruction, by 
Brother Leo J. Murray, 592 

Mary Aloise, Sister, S.N.D.: Using the Novel to Combat 
Materialism, 265 

Mary Amatora, Sister, Ph.D.: 
Child, 630 

Mary Carmel, Sister, O.S.U., M.A.: 
tional Needs, 117 

Mary Casimir, Sister, R.S.M.: Students Erect Periodic Table 
in Chemistry Laboratory, 241 

Mary Columba, Sister, 8.C.L.: We Train Character, 123 

Mary Concepta, Sister, R.S.M.: An Aid to Teach Confirma- 
tion, 235 

Mary Donna, Sister. S.S.N.D.: Histor Relived, 535 

Mary Esperance, Sister. B.V.M.: The Case for Creative 
Writing, 24 

Mary LaVerne, Sister, O.S.F., M.A.: Simplify Musical Nota- 
tion, 582 

Mary Lorraine, Sister, C.S.J.: 
374 

Mary Michaeline, Sister, $.S.J.: Thematic Unit on the Negro, 
136 

Mary Peter, Sister, S.S.N.D.: Keep a Class Log, 598 

Mary Rosalie, Sister, S.C.: The Book Bug, 195 

Mary Teresita, Sister, S.H.F.: Exploiting the Great Teaching 
Potential of the Liturgy, 146 

Mary Thaddeus, Mother: Dramatizing the Sacraments, 644 

Mary Vianney, Sister, S.S.J.: A Unit 
Drama, 131 

Mary Xavier, Sister, O.S.U., M.A.: Orient Your Students 
First, 38 

Materialism: Using the Novel to Combat Materialism, by Sis- 
ter Mary Aloise, 365 

Mathematics: Quantitative Thinking—A Correlating Factor, by 
Sister Helen Sullivan, 224 
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Maura, Sister, R.S.M.: The New Testament in the Upper 
Grades, 183 

Maxims: A De La Salle Alphabet for Catholic Teachers, by 
Michael Laffan, 242 

Meditation: Teaching Sincere Contrition, by Sister Marie 
Dolores, 246 

Memory: The Memory Heresy and Education, by Rev. Francis 
T. J. Burns, 423 

Mental Prayer: Teaching Mental Prayer to High School Stu- 
dents, by Brother George Montague, 579 

Merchant of Venice: The Merchant of Venice Revised to Date, 
by P- T. Docens (pseud.), 573 

Methods: Thematic Unit on the Negro, by Sister Mary 
Michaeline, 136; The New Testament in the Upper Grades, 
by Sister Maura, 183; Parable Adaptations, by Brother B. 
Albert, 192; The Book Bug, by Sister Mary Rosalie, 195; 
The Teaching of Film Appreciation, by Dr. Andrew Ruszkow- 
ski, 262; An Aid to Teach Confirmation, by Sister Mary 
Concepta, 235; Simple Recipe for Sunday School and Vaca- 
tion Ciasses, by Sister M. Xavier, 241; Students Erect Periodic 
Table in Chemistry Laboratory, by Sister Mary Casimir, 241; 
Teaching Sincere Contrition, by Sister Marie Dolores, 244; 
Educating for Church Support, by Rev. Robert E. Southard, 
279; How the Study Period Works, by Brother Louis Reile, 
293; Teaching Papal Encyclicals in High School, by Brother 
Edward Daniel, 295; The Visual Approach to Teaching 
Physics, by Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 332; Putting Phonics 
in Its Place, by Sister Mary Lorraine, 374; How to Enrich 
the Reading Program with A-V Aids, by Sister Ignatia, 394; 
My Children Need Me: Speech Correction Hints, by Sister 
M. Beatrice, 444; Teaching Religion with Audio-Visual Aids, 
by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 456, 604; History Relived, by 
Sister Mary Donna, 535; Shakespeare in High School with 
an Assist from A-V, by Rev. Mark Edwards, 546; Number 
Devices Add Fun to Arithmetic, by Dorothy Weible, 552; 
Simplify Musical Notation, by Sister Mary LaVerne, 582; 
How to Foster Vocations, by Rev. John E. Hurley, 588; 
Keep a Class Log, by Sister Mary Peter, 598; Approaching: 
the Slow Student, by Thomas Campanella, 633; Not What 
We Give, But What We Share, by Simon J. Chavez, 654 

Michael Edward, Sister, C.PP.S.: Enlisting Co-Workers, 386 

Miriam James, Sister, S.N.J.M., M.A.: Women of the Idylls, 
A Character Study, 30 

Modesty in Dress: Baltimore Girls Press Modesty Campaign, 
574; Watch Your Smile, Sister, by Sister Joseph Marian, 597 

Mohler, Edward F.: A Teacher's Pride, 49 

Montague, Brother George, S.M.: Teaching Mental Prayer to 
High School Students, 579 

Motivation: The Fallacy of Interest, by Francis Kerins, 109 

Mullen, Rev. Michael F., C.M., M.A.: CAVE Evaluates Audio- 
Visual Materials, 149, 205, 255, 338, 401 

Murray, Brother Leo J., S.M.: Our Lady in Religious In- 
struction, 592 

Music: Educational Ideas of St. Thomas More, by Sister M. 
Theophane, 429; Simplify Musical Notation, by Sister Mary 
LaVerne, 582 

National Council of Churches: National Council Considers 
Religion and Public Education, by Rev. John A. Hardon, 594 

Negroes a Thematic Unit on the Negro, by Sister Mary Michael- 
ine, 1 

New Orleans: New Orleans Looks to School Health, by Drs. 
James T. Nix, Nick J. Accardo, and W. H. Harris, Jr., 289 

New Testament: The New Testament in the Upper Grades, 
by Sister Maura, 183 

— James T., et al.: New Orleans Looks to School Health, 

=e Sister, C.S.J.: Statistics of Religious Educators, 


Novel: Using the Novel to Combat Materialism, by Sister Mary 
Aloise, 365 

Nursing: Administering an A-V Program in a School for Nurs- 
ing, by Brother Innocent Doonan, 334 

Obedience, Vow of: Personality Changes in Religious Life, 
by Sister Jean de Milan, 133, 173 

OCIC (International Catholic Cinema Office): The Teach- 
ing of Film Appreciation, by Dr. Andrew Ruszkowski, 203 

O'Neill, John H., Ph.D.: The “What” of Vocational Guidance, 


44 

Othello: The Problem of Suffering in Shakespeare’s Othello, 
by Sister Clare Immaculate, 178 

Parables: Parable Adaptations, by Brother B. Albert. 192 

Parents: School for Parents in Action, by Sister Lucille Corinne 
Franchere, 510 

Periodic Table: Students Erect Periodic Table in Chemistry 
Laboratory, by Sister Mary Casimir, 241 

Personality: Personalitu Changes in Religious Life, by Sister 
Tean de Milan, 133. 173; The Teachers Personality: Means of 
Disseminating Truth. by Sister Angelicia Guinan, 286 

eee Putting Phonics in Its Place, by Sister Mary Lorraine, 
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Physies: The Visual Approach to Teaching Physics, by Rev. 
Joseph A. Coyne, 332 

Piano: Simplify Musical Notation, by Sister Mary LaVerne, 582 

Plays, One Act: Our Girls Took to Drama, by Mother Francis 
Regis Conwell, 576 

Poetry: Aubrey de Vere and the Marian Renaissance, by Sister 
Leonard Marie, 111 

Poverty, Vow of: Personality Changes in Religious Life, by 
Sister Jean de Milan, 133, 173 

Prayer: From Theory to Practice, by Rev. Herman H. Kenning, 


Press Month, Catholic: St. Valentine's Party, by Sister M. 
Celestine Xavier, 384 

Priest in Education: The Priest-Teacher in the College, by 
Lawrence G. Craddock, 

Primary Grades: Jesus Loves Children: A Story to Retell, by 
Sister M. St. Francis, 50; Rachel: A Story to Retell, by Sister 
M. St. Francis, 197 

Principals: A Particular Examen for Principals, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 379 

Projects: History Relived, by Sister Mary Donna, 535; Shake- 
speare in High School with an Assist from A-V, by Rev. 
Mark Edwards, 546; Not What We Give, But What We 
Share, by Simon J. Chavez, 654 

Proms: Baltimore Girls Press Modesty Campaign, 574; Watch 
Your Smile, Sister, by Sister Joseph Marian, 597 

Psalms: Simple Hints for Using the Bible, by Rev. Joseph A. 
McCoy, 627 

Psychology, Educational: That Was Teaching! by Frank 
Kerins, 596 

Public School: National Council Considers Religion and Public 
Education, by Rev. John A. Hardon, 594 

Reading: Your Sepreme Visual Aid is Still the Printed Word, 
by Richard R. Baker, 26; Putting Phonics in Its Place, by 
Sister Mary Lorraine, 374; How to Enrich the Reading Pro- 
gram with A-V Aids, by Sister Ignatia, 394 

Reading, Silent: Plea for Silent Reading Period, by E. B. 
Maras, 171 

Readings, Dramatic: Shakespeare in High School with an 
Assist from A-V, by Rev. Mark Edwards, 549 

Records, Phonograph: How to Enrich the Reading Program 
with A-V Aids, by Sister Ignatia, 399; Shakespeare in High 
School with an Assist from A-V, by Rev. Mark Edwards, 550 

Reile, Brother Louis, S.M.: How the Study Period Works, 293 

Religion: Forming Proper Sex Attitudes, by Rev. Francis F. 
Brown, 33; Paths and Patterns in Human Conduct, by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, 115; Exploiting the Great Teaching 
Potential of the Liturgy, by Sister Mary Teresita, 146; 
Sacred Scripture for Teachers, by Rev. Gerald T. Kennedy, 
175; The Liturgy in the Business Curriculum, by Sister M. 
Sarah, 181; The New Testament in the Upper Grades, b 
Sister Maura, 183; Parable Adaptations, by Brother B. Al- 
bert, 129; Rachel: A Story to Retell, by Sister M. St. Francis, 
197; An Aid to Teach Confirmation, by Sister Mary Con- 
7. 235; Simple Recipe for Sunday School and Vacation 
Classes, by Sister M. Xavier, 241; Teaching Sincere Con- 
trition, by Sister Marie Dolores, 244; CAVE Approves First 
Film, by Sister M. Dolores Schorsch and Rev. Joseph A. 
Coyne, 251; Educating for Church Support, by Rev. Robert 
E. Southard, 279; Teaching Papal Encyclicals in High School, 
by Brother Edward Daniel, 295; Teaching Religion with 
Audio-Visual Aids, by Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, 456, 604; 
Teaching Mental Prayer to High School Students, by Brother 
George Montague, 579; How to Foster Vocations, by Rev. 
John E. Hurley, 588; Our Lady in Religious Instruction, by 
Brother Leo J. Murray, 592; Simple Hints for Using the 
Bible, by Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 627; From Theory to 
Practice, by Rev. Herman H. Kenning, 645 

Religious Life: Personality Changes in Religious Life, by 
Sister Jean de Milan, 133, 173; How to Foster Vocations, 
by Rev. John E. Hurley, 588 

Religious Values: National Council Considers Religion and 
Public Education, by Rev. John A. Hardon, 594 

Rogers, Karl: Counseling Is a Complex Art, by Rev. John 
Harvey, 367, 513 

~~ Dr. Andrew: The Teaching of Film Appreciation, 


Russell, Frater Fintan, O.Carm.: The Lay Teacher in Focus, 


Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J., Ph.D.: A Particular Examen 
- Principals, 379; Should There be Diocesan Examinations? 


Sacraments: Exploiting the Great Teaching Potential of the 
Liturgy, by Sister Mary Teresita, 148; Dramatizing the 
Sacraments, by Mother Mary Thaddeus, 644 

Sainte Chapelle of Paris: The Sainte Chapelle of Paris, by 
Sister M. Immaculate, 638 

Scholarship: Cultivating an Intellectual Climate, by Sister 
Marie Virginia Snell, 300; The Memory Heresy and Educa- 
tion, by Rev. Francis T. J. Burns, 423 
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Schorsch, Sister M. Dolores: CAVE Approves First Film, 251 

Scripture: Sacred Scripture for Teachers, by Rev. Gerald T. 
Kennedy, 175 

Sex Attitudes: Forming Proper Sex Attitudes, by Rev. Francis 
F. Brown, 33 

Shakespeare: The Problem of Suffering in Shakespeare’s 
Othello, by Sister Clare Immaculate, 178; Shakespeare in 
High School with an Assist from A-V, by Rev. Mark Ed- 
wards, 546; The Merchant of Venice Revised to Date, by 
P. T. Docens (pseud.), 573 

Silence: Plea for Silent Reading Period, by E. B. Maras, 172 

Sisterhood: Statistics of Religious Educators, by Sister Noel 
Marie, 291 

Snell, Sister Marie Virginia, O.P., M.A.: Cultivating an Intel- 
lectual Climate, 300 

Southard, Rev. Robert E.: Educating for Church Support, 279 

Speech: Our Girls Took to Drama, by Mother Francis Regis 
Conwell, 576 

Speech Correction: My Children Need Me: Speech Correc- 
tion Hints, by Sister M. Beatrice, 438 

Stammering: My Children Need Me: 
Hints, by Sister M. Beatrice, 440 

Stories to Retell: Jesus Loves Children: A Story to Retell, by 
Sister M. St. Francis, 50; Rachel: A Story to Retell, by Sister 
M. St. Francis, 197 

Students: Approaching the Slow Student, by Thomas Campa- 
nella, 633 

Study, How to: Teaching Papal Encyclicals in High School, 
by Brother Edward Daniel, 296 

Study Period: How the Study Period Works, by Brother Louis 
Reile, 293 

Sullivan, Sister Helen, O.S.B., Ph.D.: Quantitative Think- 
ing—A Correlating Factor, 224 

Sunday School: Simple Recipe for Sunday School and Vaca- 
tion Classes, by Sister M. Xavier, 241 

pare, Sister, O.S.B.: A Child of Flesh into a Child of God, 
4 . 

Tachistoscope: How to Enrich the Reading Program with 
A-V Aids, by Sister Ignatia, 400 

Talent: The Case for Creative Writing, by Sister Mary Es- 
perance, 25 

Tape Recorder: How to Enrich the Reading Program with 
A-V Aids, by Sister Ignatia, 399; My Children Need Me: 
Speech Correction Hints, by Sister M. Beatrice, 440; Shake- 
speare in High School with an Assist from A-V, by Rev. 
Mark Edwards, 549 

Teachers: A Teacher's Pride, by Edward F. Mohler, 49; We 
Train Character, by Sister Mary Columba, 123; Sacred 
Scripture ~ Teachers, by Rev. Gerald T. Kennedy, 175; 
The Teacher's Personality: Means of Disseminating Truth, 
by Sister M. Angelicia Guinan, 286; The Priest-Teacher in 
the College, by Rev. Lawrence G. Craddock, 361; Equipping 
a TV Center, by Rev. Walter L. Flaherty, 432; Religious 
Vocation Guidance in the Student Personnel Program, by 
Brother Philip Harris, 449; That Was Teaching! by Frank 
Kerins, 596 

Teachers, Lay: We Train Followers, by Leo J. Hertzel, 21; 
The Lay Teacher in Focus, by Frater Fintan Russell, 221; 
Statistics of Religious Educators, by Sister Noel Marie, 292: 
The_Priest-Teacher in the College, by Rev. Lawrence G. 
etre, 361; A Measure of Devotion, by Frank Kerins, 

Teaching: The Art of the Teacher, by Rev. Mark Edwards, 
228; Cultivating an Intellectual Climate, by Sister Marie 
Virginia Snell, 300; A Child of Flesh into a Child of God, 
by Sister Sylvester, 444; A Measure of Devotion, by Frank 
Kerins, 445; That Was Teaching! by Frank Kerins, 596; 
Keep a Class Log, by Sister Mary Peter, 598; Understandinz 
the Child, by Sister Mary Amatora, 630; Approaching the 
Slow Student, by Thomas Campanella, 633 

Teaching Film Custodians: The Teaching of Film Apprecia- 
tion, by Dr. Andrew Ruszkowski, 203 

Television, Educational: An Experiment in Classroom Tele- 
vision Assemblies, by Sister Ignatius Marie, 81; TV Work- 
shop for Nuns. by Rev. Walter L. Flahertv, 284: Producing 
Educational TV Programs, by Rev. R. C. Williams. 326; 
Catholic Cooperation in Educational TV, by Franklin Dun- 
—. 330; Equipping a TV Center, by Walter L. Flaherty, 


Tennyson: Women of the Idy!ls: A Character Study, by Sister 
Miriam James, 30 
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Consider These Classroom Approved 
Teats Gor Your Next Year's Classes 


@ VISUALIZED CHURCH HISTORY (Revised, 
1957 Edition) 


By Sister Mary Loyola Vath, O.P. Ph.D. Widely acclaimed by 
Catholic educators as a truly practical teachable text. Provides 
a thorough treatment of the Church’s history up to such recent 
developments as the martyrization of churchmen _in Communist 
countries, and Catholic Action here and abroad. Contains varied 
exercise materials, tables, bibliographies and illustrations. 


Net, with key: Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.65 


@ VISUALIZED PROBLEMS 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Catholic School Edition 
By Kenneth D. Hart; Edited by Rev. Charles G. McAleer. Covers a 


wide range of vital problems in government, economics, sociology, 
international relations and personal adjustment. The material 
is challenging, non-dogmatic, and stresses the Catholic point of 
view. Abundant visual aids and exercise material. 


Net, Paper, $1.00, Cloth, $1.75 


@ VISUALIZED CIVICS (Revised, 1957) 


By Charles E. Perry and William E. Buckley; Edited by Rev. Charles G. 
McAleer. A well-rounded, readable text covering all topics 
within the elementary course. Ideally adapted to the needs of 
8th or 9th year students. Emphasizes the relation of Catholic 
ideals and doctrines to civics in matters of education, divorce, and 


Church-State relationships. 
: Net, Paper, 85¢; Cloth, $1.44 


In addition to these Catholic school editions, we invite you to 
consider the many other outstanding OXFORD books which 
have won wide acceptance by your teaching colleagues in Catholic 
high schools all over the nation. We invite you to send for a 
FREE copy of our 48 page descriptive catalog. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue @ New York 3 


Tests, Standardized: Should There be Diocesan Examinations? 
by Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Carl J. Ryan, 506-507 

Thomas More, Saint: Educational Ideas of St. Thomas More, 
by Sister M. Theophane, 427 

Valentine, Saint: St. Valentine’s Party, by Sister M. Celestine 
Xavier, 384 3 

Vianney, Sister Mary: Shopping for Father: A Skit for Pastor's 
Feastday, 297 

Vigilanti Cura: The Teaching of Film Appreciation, by Dr. 
Andrew Ruszkowski, 203 

Visual Aids: Your Supreme Aid is Still the Printed Word, by 
Richard R. Baker, 26; Students Erect Periodic Table in 
Chemistry Laboratory, by Sister Mary Casimir, 241; Teach- 
ing Religion with Audio-Visual Aids, by Rev. Bernard J. 
Butcher, 458, 604; Number Devices Add Fun to Arithmetic, 
by Dorothy Weible, 552 

Vocations: The “What” of Vocational Guidance, by John H. 
O’Neill, 44; Statistics of Religious Educators, by Sister Noel 
Marie, 291; Enlisting Co-Workers, by Sister Michael Edward, 
386; Relizious Vocation Guidance in the Student Personnel 
Program, by Brother Philip Harris, 448; How to Foster Voca- 
tions, by Rev. John E. Hurley, 588 

Weible, Dorothy: Number Devices Add Fun to Arithmetic, 
552 

Will: A Child of Flesh into a Child of God, by Sister Sylvester, 
444 

Williams, Rev. R. C., S.J.: Producing Educational TV Pro- 
grams, 326 

Women (In Idylls) : Women of the Idylls: A Character Study, 
by Sister Miriam James, 30 

Workshops: Not What We Give, But What We Share, by Dr. 
Simon J. Chavez, 654 

Youth: Meeting Youth’s Educational Needs, by Sister Mary 
Carmel, 117; Baltimore Girls Press Modesty Campaign, 574 

Zuroweste, Most Rev. Albert R., D.D.: Integration of Audio- 
Visual Aids in Catholic Education, 87 


























COLERIDGE’S WELL-KNOWN STANZA, “It’s not what we 
give, but what we share, for the gift without the giver 
is bare,” can serve as a practical guide to success in 
The stanza might well be reworded to read, 
not what we tell, but what we discover together. 

Curiously, a gift has meaning in proportion to the 
manner in which it is accepted. A gift that is not 
wanted, such as some Christmas ties, evokes very little 
emotional reaction and is soon discarded. On the other 
hand a gift need not be pretentious or expensive to be 
valued. The ones that are valued the most are those 
that bring us something of the giver. O. Henry’s short 
story, The Gift of the Magi, illustrates the value of 
this close attachment. 

In teaching it is not sufficient to give the learner 
certain information or knowledge. It is not in the 
giving where the value lies, but in the manner in which 
the knowledge is accepted or rejected. In dealing with 
persons, the relationship established in sharing is im- 


teaching. 


possible to equal by means of merely giving. 


Sharing Is Effective Way 


If we accept as one of our objectives in teaching the 
changing of children’s behavior so that they will be 


Carol Wetzel demonstrates the use of a 
rear projection screen. Filmstrip projector may 
be seen on table rear of the screen. 


NOT WHAT WE GIVE, BUT WHAT WE SHARE 


By Simon J. Chavez, D. Ed., Director, Audio Visual Instruction, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 





better persons, the most effective way of getting them} 
to change is through sharing. We are more apt to! 
change our ways of thinking or our ways of doing 
things when we feel a close association to the one that 
seeks the change in us. We want someone that is will- 
ing to walk the same path with us and help us avoid 
the pitfalls. We don’t want someone who tries to guide 
us by remote control, by calling out directions or byg 
pulling strings. a 

In the classroom we establish a more favorable at" 
mosphere for’ the desired changes when there is the 
possibility that changes can be shared by all, including’ 
the teacher. Every member of the group should have 
an equal opportunity to share in new discoveries and! 
in making contributions that open new doors to thes 
group as well as to the contributor. 


Confuse Teaching with Telling 


Occasionally we meet teachers who confuse teaching § 
with telling. Such remarks as, “I have done my part by § 
presenting the material to be learned; now it’s up to} 
each student to learn it,” provides the basis for oppo-§ 
sition between the teacher and the student. Monsignor§ 
Johnson! provided one of the best definitions of a@ 
desirable teacher-pupil relationship when he stated, 
“Education is the process whereby those deep and! 
abiding changes are wrought which make us what we® 
are. It is something that happens to a human being as¥ 
a result of self-activity. It does not result from merely= 
listening to what someone else is saying.” 

Successful teaching demands a close association be#% 
tween the teacher and the learner. The expertness ofF 
a teacher should not be judged by how much knowk 
edge he can emote, but rather by how much improve 
ment of behavior he can evoke from his students. They 
classroom should be considered a laboratory in which 
children discover, study, and practice desirable ways} 
of living. The students are the ones who should be i 
the limelight, trying out their wings, so to speak. Likes 
wise every course should offer the teacher opportun 
ties to learn better ways of stimulating and directin 
children’s growth. 
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Vistas 


f the teacher encourages sharing, every course will 
countless opportunities for learning for all mem- 


y 
i 
3 
a 


s of the group, including the teacher. We can learn 
m each other because all persons are unique in their 


@ersonality and in what they have to contribute. The 
y in which an interested person explains his find- 

gs can open new vistas for all others. Sharing relies 
ily on how we provide for it. It will not exist if 
one is expected to do the same thing. We would 
expect everyone in a group to bring a bowl of 

to salad to a picnic; if so, it wouldn’t be much of 

ic. In like manner, we cannot expect any sharing 


By 


ents. 


discovery to take place if we rely on uniform 


)Uniform assignments have a tendency to appear in 


various disguises. Their most common form is that of— 
‘ead the next ten pages for tomorrow.” Other attempts 
to be more ingenious may change the form by assign- 
ing such provocative tasks as “write a theme on what 
a daffodil thinks of spring” or “memorize—Sparticus 


Puppets are particularly useful in getting 

shy children to express themselves. These future 
teachers will be prepared to use this 

medium in providing for individual differences 
in pupil interests and needs. 


Address to the Gladiators and be ready to recite it next 


period.” Many students will be forewarned by such an 
gsignment that the ensuing period will be a sentence 


fled with anxiéty and boredom. 


‘The sharing that puts life into learning includes the 
glection of what to learn and the choice of learning 
wtivities. The best choice copende on the individual. 


Write for preview... 


you ore seriously considering 
. Fill in coupon 
' preview of these Coronet 
ms; or for a list of 
Film Libraries if 
interested in rental. 


For instance, a concept can be understood by different 
people possessing different talents and by using differ- 
ent materials and approaches. In extreme cases, a blind 
person, a deaf-mute, and a person without physical 
handicaps can learn the same set of facts, but all using 
different materials. 


Outstanding new Coronet Films 


make certain subjects clear and easy-to-understand 


The World’s Largest Producer of Educational Films 


__CORONET BUILDING 


CHICAGO 1, 


ILLINOIS 


These fine 16mm sound motion pictures have one thing in common—each is 
a subject which gains immeasurably from visual presentation. Each clarifies 
important teaching points by giving the pupil a clear look at the subject, an 
impression which he retains and from which he will continue to benefit. See 


for yourself how new Coronet films can make serious subjects come alive. 


Send for preview prints of these and other fine films today! 


Bicycle Safety Skills (1 reel—11 min.). Placing emphasis on performance techniques, 
traffic rules and procedures, and bicycle inspection practices, this film impresses pupils 
with every important aspect of riding a bicycle. Intermediate. 


How Trees Help Us (1 reel—11 min.). A walk through the woods shows Wally many 
kinds of trees and starts him thinking about how they and other different trees help us. 


The story of an old oak in particular shows Wally the importance of trees in our daily 
life. Primary. 


Audubon and the Birds of America (11/2 reels—16 min.). The life and works of this 
great naturalist are presented in this beautiful film. We see the struggles with which 
Audubon contended throughout his life, we share the beauties of frontier America which 
inspired his great art, and we rejoice when his monumental work, The Birds of America 
is finally accepted for publication. Intermediate, High School. 


Early American Civilizations (Mayan, Aztec, Incan) (114 reels—13 min.). The 
camera takes us back many centuries to the ancient civilizations of early America. 
The achievements of these great peoples, their art, and their culture, are carefully and 
accurately pictured in a memorable World History film. Intermediate, High School. 
Each of these fine films is available in full, natural color or in black-and-white. 


rn nn re ee ee ee ea er anewanerae 4 
CORONET FILMS 
Department CE 657, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill. 


0) Please send me your new 100-page catalog describing all Coronet films, includ- 
ing those mentioned above. 


0D) Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have checked for 
purchase consideration: O Audubon and the Birds of America 


O Bicycle Safety Skills 0 Early American Civilizations (Mayan, 
0 How Trees Help Us Aztec, Incan) 


0 I am interested in renting these and other Coronet films. Please send me a 
list of Coronet film rental libraries. 


Name. 
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DOLLA 


Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-57 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett.  In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involes NO OBLIGATION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 
used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 
form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT COMPANY 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


| materials and methods they use conform to their intep 
| ests and tastes. z 


Differences More Subtle 


The same distinction exists in children we clas: 


| as normal, but here differences are more subtle 

| easier to ignore. We know that some children 

| much higher on a non-language test than on a lang 

| test. Yet too often we expect the same amount of leagy 


ing from the assigned reading in the textbook. Evy 


| among individuals who score homogeneously in an 
| aptitude test, we will find individual predispositiogg 
| that lead them to learn better and faster when the 


The workshop, problem-solving type of learning 


| best suited to an atmosphere of sharing and discovery, 
_ You cannot beat a situation where students select those 


problems they wish to solve and, working individually 
or in groups, select the methods and materials to solve 
them and the media to share their findings with the 
rest of the class. 


An Example 


An example of this type of teaching at the college 


| level will serve to illustrate the point. The approach 


can be easily adapted to elementary and high-school 
classes. 

Many of the students at the summer workshop in 
audio-visual materials at the University of Dayton in 
1956, came with problems they wished to solve. There 
were, for instance, the four ladies from the Tipp City 
Public Schools who had a tachistoscope slide projector, 


_ They wanted to learn how to operate it and to prepare 


materials for use when school reopened. 

The directors? of the workshop guided their experi- 
ments, suggesting materials to use and referring to 
articles that might provide enlightment. The group 
also viewed movies on How to Make Handmade Slides, 
The results of their experiments we-e not only proudly 
displayed, but also served as a source of inspiration to 
the rest of the workshop group. Incidentally, one of 
their findings was that to get the color of white ona 


May Ann Reynolds is learning to use the magnetic 
board to make number concepts meaningful 
to children. 
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Barbara Wessendorf points to a plastic 
earth-curved relief map. On it mountain ranges, 
valleys, etc., stand out. These are available from 
Philip A. Simon Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 







glass slide, Le Page’s Mucilage was the medium that 
projected best. 






Discover Operation of Projector 






Then there were the two Sisters from Pittsburgh, 
who wanted to find out how to use the microprojector 
and to discover what Blacklight is. They not only 
surveyed these two materials, but they also showed 
the class how to make an electric board for self-evalua- 
tions and a plastic mobile of a manger scene, resplend- 
ent with Baby Jesus, little angels, stars and holy people. 

One of the Committees made rolled cardboard pup- 
pets and presented a real live episode from the story 
of Little Red Riding Hood. Perhaps maliciously, one 
of the instructors was drafted to act the part of the 
Big Bad Wolf. 















Reverse Projection Screens 


A question arose as to how reverse projection screens 
worked. The committee working on this found their 
own answer and shared it with all visitors to the work- 
shop exhibit. How? By setting up a movie projector 
behind a plastic screen and showing—real and big 
screen “color TV.” 

Unleashing the accumulated ingenuity abiding in 
all the members of the workshop group was exhilarat- 
ing and produced a chain reaction process. Individ- 
uals or groups discovered new possibilities in using 
plastic figures to illustrate stories on a shadow screen 
orto teach folk dancing by projecting on the overhead 
projector. Dioramas of Christmas scenes and many 
types of bulletin board displays convinced these teach- 
ets that their children would learn and enjoy their 
learning if they could share their interests and accom- 
plishments. And there were so many more things that 
they wanted to find out for themselves. It was easy to 
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conclude that if discovery, learning, and sharing could 
be so enjoyable, that the children would pursue learn- 
ing in all earnestness. 

The above are cited as examples of learning by shar- 
ing and discovering. An uninitiated teacher considering 
such an approach may often ponder about the facts 
that she feels she must impart to her pupils. She may 
decide that the facts are in the book and she will make 
sure that her pupils learn them by assigning parts to 
be read and expecting answers to be recited. When 
all children are held responsible for the same facts 
from the same source, opportunities for sharing are 
destroyed and so is the thrill of making a discovery. 
Thus, facts become dead and meaningless. 


Spirit of Discovery 


Let the teacher plan her work to include days filled 
with the spirit of discovery and sharing. Arouse the 
pupils’ curiosity. Motivate them to build and improve 
their aspirations. Set the stage in the classroom by 
clearly defining educational objectives so that the 
pupils will have a driving desire to explore and work 
on activities that meet the demands of Christian social 
living. Enkindle in them a spark to exert themselves 
in improving themselves and the community in which 
they live. Stimulate them to tax their talents, neither 
expecting more talents than God has given, nor be- 
coming smug or satisfied with less than is possible. 
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WITH 
| DARKENING 


| FOUL. DRAPERIES 
& SHADES 


Finest materials—decorative colors 

Made to fit any size windows 

Guaranteed for 10 years 

Used throughout the United States since 1917 


Write for literature and fabric samples. 
They’re free. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





2347 Sullivan Ave.* St. Louis 7, Mo. 























Rita Hoene and Janet Wolf confer with 

one of the workshop directors about a bulletin 
board display intended to arouse 

interest in what was then a forthcoming 
puppet show. The puppets were made 

of rolled construction paper by 

Marlene King, Janice Oswalt, and Edith Gunter. 
This picture and the four preceding pictures 
should be credited to Richard Beach 

director of academic public relations at the 
University of Dayton. 


Make learning a personal and cooperative affair and 
the teacher will be astonished at the many valuable 


New Tagether-(U- lf series 


A vital new approach to elementary school 
music, with a wealth of musical enrichment fea- 
tures. A collection of songs of highest musical 
quality and interest to children is the basis of 
this series of song-texts. 


Hundreds of the songs have been recorded; two 
albums supplement each book. 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 
MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK + MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR + MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 
VOICES OF AMERICA Ss 


VOICES OF THE WORLD 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. + CHICAGO 7, ILL 
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things that she and the rest of the class learn together 

Every teacher should seek out the most effectiyg 
ways of teaching children so that they will improye 
their behavior. We can turn again to Monsignor Joh. 
son to emphasize this point. “In our present search fo 
peace and unity and order in the world, we need tp 


recall the truth that better times await the emergence 
of better men, in the conviction that the future of oy 
nation and of the whole world is in the hands of oy 
children.” 

To recapitulate, let’s make sure that we seek and 
encourage the participation of each little Johnny and 
Susie in the development of their natural and super. 
natural potentialities. 
~ Commission on American Citizenship, Guiding Growth iq 
Christian Social Living, Vol. 3, (Washington, Catholic Uni 
versity of America, 1946), p. 1. 

*The directors of the workshop were: Brother Raymond 


Glemet, S.M., St. Joseph’s High School, Cleveland, and Dr, 
Simon Chavez, University of Dayton. 





The NCEA in Milwaukee, 1957 


(Continued from page 626) 


day, concludes Bishop Shehan, is free to neglect the 
proffered help. “The way to start is obviously by mak- 
ing the media of communication serve the purposes 
of education. We can count upon the devotion of our 
religious teachers to master these media thoroughly 
and to use them effectively. For it is the devotion of 
its religious teachers that constitutes the main hope of 
Catholic education.” 

Limitations of space force us to conclude our series 
of digests with the excellent paper of Bishop Shehan. 
At the single formal meeting of the superintendents, 
the Honorable William Benton, widely known speaker 
and publisher, gave a talk on the status of education in 
the U.S.S.R. The program of the special education de- 
partment presented a formidable array of topics and 
speakers. In the vocations section we selected the 
paper of Father Doherty for comment and analysis. 
The Newman Club chaplains section and the commis- 
sion on adult education scheduled a few papers and 
panels. The Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, the 
Catholic Business Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Catholic Kindergarten Association had formal 
programs designed for teachers interested in their 
offerings. THe Caruoiic Epucator, official organ of 
CAVE, will publish the audio-visual papers. 

Papers and discussions of all departments and sec- 
tions will appear in edited form in the August 1957 
Proceedings of the NCEA. Persons desiring to further 
the objectives of the NCEA may become members by 
sending the fee for membership ($4) to the national 
office of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Every member receives a copy of the annual 
Proceedings and other publications of the Association. 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


The Mass and the 
Sacraments 


The Mass and the Sacraments is 
a series of ten filmstrips (photo- 
graphs, color, average forty frames ) 

uced by Eye Gate House, Inc. 
The first three deal with the vest- 
ments and ceremonies of the Mass; 
the last seven are concerned with 
the sacraments. In the May issue 
evaluations by CAVE were pub- 
lished for the filmstrips Nos. 1-7. 
Herein are CAVE evaluations for 
Nos. 8-10, followed by a summary 
evaluation of the entire series. 

The seven filmstrips on the sacra- 
ments have as their objectives (1) 
to present pictures so that the in- 
structor can explain the institution, 
subject, minister, matter and form, 
and effects of the sacraments; (2) 
to visualize the sacred articles used 


—— 


Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General Chairman. A gradu- 
ate of St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J., and Catholic University 
of America, he has been teaching educational psychology at St. John’s 
University for the past ten years. He is chairman of the department 
of religion in the University’s school of education. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chair- 
man, Buffalo Committee. He is associate super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and has 
been directing the diocesan film program since 
1946. His film library offers use of 416 titles, one- 


in administering the sacraments so 
that the instructor can explain their 
symbolism and use; (3) to visualize 
the ceremonies in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments so that the 
corresponding prayers may be ex- 
plained; (4) to offer the teacher 
the opportunity to give inspiring 
instructions and exhortations. 

Captions have been placed under 
each picture to explain it or to sug- 
gest an instruction or exhortation. 
It is suggested that the student read 
the prayers corresponding to the 
picture and the instructor, with 
the assistance of the manual, give 
a supplementary explanation. The 
filmstrips have been arranged so 
that they be used with the Rituale 
Romanum and Collectio Rituum. 
A forty-page teacher’s manual fur- 
nishes a more detailed explanation 
of each picture. 

Total cost of the series is $50. 





fifth suited to high schools. He was trained in 
Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure 


College. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chicago Committee. 
Father Coyne is the dean of the technical department of St. Rita High 
School, Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there for the past 


twenty years. Havin 


long since found the use of visual aids helpful 


th in science and shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 


filmstrips covering the subjects in his department, and 


as equipped 


the department with all types of visual aids for the teachers. He has 
produced a film, The Heritage of an Augustinian Province. 


_ Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 
is dean of Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, New York. 


dune 1957 





Individual units range from $5 to 
$8. Materials may be previewed for 
a thirty-day period. For further in- 
formation write: Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716 Forty-First Avenue, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 


8. Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction 


Description. This filmstrip, in 
thirty-three frames, depicts the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. It opens with an 
attractive print of Jesus healing the 
sick. The following twenty-nine 
frames show the immediate prep- 
aration for the sacrament and its 
reception, step by step. The final 
picture shows the priest exhorting 
those around the dying person to 
pray the rosary. A supplementary 
manual provides the teacher with an 
explanation of the ceremonies and 
symbols used as well as some of the 
prayers of the ritual. The filmstrip 
omits pictures of the sick person 
going to confession and receiving 
Holy Communion. 

Analysis. Except for the one 
frame showing Jesus healing the 
sick, this filmstrip limits itself to the 
preparation for and ceremonies of 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
Within this limitation of subject 
matter, it is theologically and philo- 
sophically correct. Its psychological 
appeal to the senses is weakened by 
a lack of contrast in the color and 
size values of the photography. Its 
appeal to the intellect also is 
weakened because it lacks a sense 
of emphasis in showing what is 
essential to the sacrament. Psy- 
chology is sacrificed to utilization 
where confession and Holy Viati- 
cum are omitted. Even with the 
verbal explanation supplied, a gap 
is left in the visual memorization of 
the subject. 

In upper elementary and junior 
high classes it could be used to 
stimulate discussion of the sacra- 
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ment or as a review of doctrine 
previously learned. It does not pre- 
sent the doctrine itself. The film- 
strip is smooth and _ sufficiently 
limited in scope. On the whole, its 
technical quality is good, but shows 
a lack of imagination and variety. 
The filmstrip is valuable in showing 
the practical steps to be taken when 
a person is dying, and it portrays 
well the dignity of the sacrament. 
Other desirable outcomes ,would 
depend upon the quality of the 
teacher presentation. 
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Appraisal. This filmstrip is ap- 
proved by CAVE with the follow- 
ing qualification. Since it presents 
a visualization of the ceremonies 
and does not teach doctrine, its 
title is misleading. It would be ap- 
propriate as a springboard for dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction after this 
doctrine had been learned from 
another source. It is pleasingly and 
reverently done and suits needs of 
upper elementary grades, junior 
high school and for convert classes. 
The filmstrip receives a B rating 
and merits the CAVE Seal of 
Approval. 


Sister Zor Marte, M.M., of the New 
York evaluating committee. 


9. Sacrament of Holy Orders 


Description. This filmstrip is de- 
signed only to visualize the cere- 
monies of the administration of 
Holy Orders. Of the seventy-one 
frames the first presents a scene 
from the Last Supper—Christ’s in- 
stitution of this sacrament, and the 
last shows the newly ordained con- 
ferring his first priestly blessing on 
his parents. Two frames show the 
principals, viz., the ordaining bishop 
and the candidate for orders; two 
the processional and _recessional. 
The remaining sixty-six take us 
step-by-step through the rite or 
ordination. Each frame in vivid 
color is identified by title; a narra- 
tion script is offered the teacher 
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who is urged to read the appropri- 
ate prayers in the Rituale. 

Analysis. Comparatively few have 
the privilege of being present for 
the administration of the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders. This visual aid pro- 
vides a needed tool for teaching 
the ceremonies. The teacher’s man- 
ual provides pertinent and brief 
commentary. The filmstrip supple- 
mented by readings from _ the 
manual and the Rituale will offer 
to the teacher points of departure 
for explaining the theology through 
the meaningful language of the 
liturgy. 

The color is excellent; the 
photography generally is of high 
technical quality. Notably effective 
are the medium close-ups. These 
give intimate glimpses of the cli- 
mactic scenes wherein the divine 
powers are conferred upon the can- 
didate. The tight close-up presenta- 
tion of the instruments of sacrifice 
is conspicuously memorable in it- 
self as well as a reminder that this 
technique could have been used 
more frequently. While on the 
flaws, we would have liked a more 
active photographer to move about 
and diminish some of the monotony 
of the camera angle. Too, we felt 
that some of the impressive pagean- 
try usually associated with the 
solemn rite of ordination is lost 
when the picturization of the cere- 
mony is limited to one candidate. 
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Appraisal. This filmstrip will be 
especially valuable in upper ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high- 
school religion classes. An instruc- 
tor who wishes to teach or review 
Holy Orders through the cere- 
monies can take this opportunity to 
relieve the routine of the textbook. 
The CAVE rating is B plus. It is 
granted the CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval. 

Very Rev. Mscr. CHartes E. WaA.Lsn, 
director of the Confraternity in the Arch- 
diocese of New York, is one of the most 
experienced in the knowledge and use of 
audio-visual aids for the teaching of re- 


ligion. Has a library of them in English 
and Spanish in his office. The Air Force 





sent him to Europe to demonstrate 
chaplains the proper use of visual 
rials in their work. He has lectured in thy 
Chaplain’s School in this country. 


























10. Sacrament of Matrimony 


Description. This color filmstrip 
is designed to supply a focus of at 
tention for instruction on maty. 
mony. The content is limited to ap 
exposition of the preliminaries 
which a couple makes for the 
wedding, and a pictorial presenta. 
tion of various parts of the marriage 
ceremony and the Nuptial Mags 
The title is therefore somewhat mis. 
leading. It might better be called 
“The Ceremony (or possibly the 
Liturgy ) of the Sacrament of Mat. 
mony.” 

The filmstrip does not in itself 
set forth doctrine. It does not pur 
pose to do so. Each of the thirty. 
eight frames is to be used as a 
springboard from which the teacher 
can make a point of departure. This 
necessitates, therefore, the use of 
the manual and also of sources sug. 
gested in the manual, principally 
the Rituale Romanum and the Col- 
lectio Rituum. 

Analysis. The filmstrip sets the 
scene for a sound, liturgical pres- 
entation, but this outcome would 
depend quite considerably on the 
skill and thorough preparation of 
the teacher. The pictorial art is 
good; the scenes are so prepared 
that they can be expected to havea 
strong psychological appeal for 
teen-agers or young adults and to 
furnish highly desirable Catholic 
attitudes toward marriage. 

The technical quality is in many 
respects superior, though some fault 
can be found with a too great same- 
ness evident among the scenes in 
certain parts of the filmstrip. There 
are, for example, thirteen shots of 
the altar at Nuptial Mass taken with 
slight change of camera angle, and . 
six frames of the wedding proces- 
sion approaching the altar. It might 
be said in passing that this rather 
long section on the wedding proces- 
sion seems to place some undue 
emphasis on non-essentials (cus- 
toms, ceremonial, attendants), and 
perhaps detracts slightly from the 
spiritual emphasis, which really 
should predominate. 

For the expected outcomes, the 
filmstrip depends on the teacher 
totally. It meets the objective of the 
authors—a visual aid to concretize 
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the 

most valuable 
Biblical work 
published in 


this generation 


The first and only work of its 
kind to appear in the English 
language, the CATHOLIC 
BIBLICAL ENCYLOPEDIA 
(Old and New Testaments) 
was not written for Biblical 
specialists, but for all educated 
people who want a full under- 
standing of the history, phi- 
losophy, politics, theology and 
science of Biblical times. As 
up to date as the most recent 
comments on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


Thumb indexed 
Buckram Binding 


$22.00 
Red Morocco Binding. . . 30.00 


*1890 pages 


*450 maps, charts, 
illustrations 


*6800 articles 


“The best guide in English to an understanding 
of the official Roman Catholic position on Bibli- 
cal problems and of the Roman Catholic con- 


tributions to the study of the Bible.” 
Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 


Harvard University 
“American Catholic life has been 
given a great boost with the com- 
pletion of the CATHOLIC BIBLI- 
CAL ENCYCLOPEDIA.” 


America 
March 9, 1957 


At 
local bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, 
53 Park Place, New York 7 


dune 1957 


Simple, concise and informa- 

tive, GOD’S HERALDS has one 

avowed purpose: to make the Old 

Testament prophecies more understand- 

able, interesting and profitable by a 

knowledge of the personality of each 

prophet and in focus with the time, place 
and circumstances in which he moved. 


By J. Chaine 
Translation by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 


INC., Publishers 


“This is a very 

good book, and 

one which will 

help its readers to a 
deeper understanding of 
the prophets and their work.”’ 


Eric May, O.F.M. Cap. 
Books on Trial 





instruction, to hold attention and 
provoke interest, and to furnish an 
organized plan for a lesson. Since 
the amount of doctrine taught will 
depend entirely on the teacher's 
utilization of this plan, considerable 
preparation is demanded. In the 
hands of a good teacher who has 
worked hard to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with the doctrinal and 
liturgical background, it would be 
a really excellent teaching aid. 
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Appraisal. The filmstrip can be 
used with profit in upper elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high-school 
classes, and with adults. With ade- 
quate preparation and use of the 
manual, it will be useful for teach- 
ing the liturgy of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. It merits a rating of B. 
The CAVE Seal of Approval is 
granted. 


SisreER Mary Gratia, R.S.M. Ph.D., 
Chairman, New York Evaluation Com- 
mittee. 


The Mass and the 
Sacraments 


Series Evaluation 


Analysis: This analysis simply 
digests or summarizes the reviews 
of individual evaluators. These have 
been supplemented by correspond- 
ence with the regional chairmen 
and personal previewing of the 
series. 

This series is a collection of 
colored photographs, about 385 
tastefully executed frames, which 
visualizes first the sacred vestments, 
articles and ceremonies of the Holy 
Sacrifice, and secondly, the sacred 
articles and ceremonies for the ad- 
ministration of the seven sacra- 
ments. The pictures are to be used 
with a teacher's manual which gives 
a more detailed explanation of each 
captioned picture, and the Rituale 
for an exposition of the prayers cor- 
responding to each action of the 
ceremony. This series does not teach 
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doctrine itself, and therefore, its 
title can be misleading. Its purpose 
is to present the ceremonies; its 
usefulness for doctrinal explanation 
would depend on the skill and 
knowledge of the teacher. Accord- 
ingly, the series should be used only 
as supplementary material in any 
course of study on the Mass and the 
sacraments. 

The series received scores of “A” 
or excellent in the areas of theology, 
philosophy and authenticity, even 
though the evaluators kept in mind 
its limited scope. The general rating 
for psychology was “C” or fair, 
primarily because of the restriction 
of subject matter and format: photo- 
graphs for the ceremonies, and 
manual and the Rituale for the ex- 
planation and prayers. The series is 
somewhat lacking in its appeal to 
the emotions and the will. Little 
was done to stimulate an attitude 
of love and thankfulness to God 
for giving us the Perfect Sacrifice 
and the channels of grace; our in- 
corporation into Christ and the de- 
sire to increase in the life of grace 
is not sufficiently brought out. The 
manual does not fully realize its 
possibilities in aiding the teacher 
toward this goal. 

The ratings for Curriculum Cor- 
relation and Utilization swung be- 
tween ‘C’ (fair) and ‘B’ (good). 
The series is adapted to the needs, 
background and maturity level of 
students in the upper elementary 
and secondary classes, also converts, 
since all can learn more about the 
liturgy; it does not satisfy the needs 
of these people for an explanation 
of the doctrine. The vivid pictorial- 
ization of the ceremonies, especially 
the use of close-ups, enables the 
series to provide a teaching experi- 
ence above that which could be 
accomplished through use of a text 
or verbal explanations only. 

The series received ratings of “B’ 
or good, in the areas of Organiza- 
tion and Technical Quality. There 
is unity and coherence in the gen- 
eral plan of development; in almost 
all cases the photographs amply 
cover the ceremonies; the filmstrips 
are sufficiently limited in scope, for 
they deal with the preparations and 
the actual ceremonies. Photography 
is excellent with the one exception 
that there was a lack of variety in 
the distance and angles of the shots. 

The scoring for Interest Appeal 
and Desirable Outcomes was gen- 


erally ‘C’ or fair. The Teachers 
Manual lacks some of the feature 
whereby a lesson plan can be used 
to create interest, such as pointed 
questions to be used both for pupjj 
preparation, for review pu 

and to motivate pupils to study, Jy 
the presentation itself, the sameness 
in photography, the weakness 9 
characterization (due to the format 
used) would make the interest ap. 
peal depend very much on the 
teacher. The implications of Chris. 
tian Social living inherent in the 
sacramental grace of each sacra. 
ment, together with an understand. 
ing of what it means to participate 
in the perpetual Sacrifice, are not 
given the treatment they deserve, 
However, the capable _ teacher, 
equipped with this knowledge from 
other sources, has in this series of 
filmstrips a good visual tool with 
which to build in her pupils a 
knowledge and love of the super. 
natural life, and a desire to partici- 
pate more fully in the liturgy of the 
Church. 

Appraisal. There is need for a 
filmstrip series on the ceremonies 
or liturgy of the Mass and the Sae- 
raments, and the need is well met 
in this series. Eye Gate House, Ine, 
and the persons who cooperated in 
bringing this production into being 
—Frs. Vincent A. Downey and Ed- 
ward J. Mitty and the Sodality of 
Our Lady of Misericordia Hospital 
School of Nursing in New York City 
—deserve credit for doing a good 
job. The series is recommended for 
classes in the upper elementary and 
high school level, for adults and for 
converts. The rating for the series 
is ‘B’ or good. It merits the CAVE 
Seal of Approval which has been 
granted to it. 


Rev. Micuaet F. Mutyen, C.M., M.A, 
General Chairman, CAVE Evaluation 
Committees. 


From Theory to Practice 
(Continued from page 645) 


you briefly of how, in a few days, 
that prayer helped a dying man 
to be converted. 

“The man, a relative of my 
friend, had been uninterested in 
any religion all his life (he was 
68 years old). Recently, when! 
visited him and saw him sulle 
so with cancer of the throat, 
decided to ask his niece to 
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this prayer to him during his last 
days. She read it to him and since 
he could not talk he motioned to 
her to leave it with him. He read 
itto himself every day for a week. 
Two days before he died he asked 
for a priest, and was baptized, 
received Extreme Unction. I am 
so amazed at the power of that 
prayer that I had to let you know 


and I'm sure you'll be happy to 
hear this.” 


The foregoing are just a few of 
the uses to which the “My Daily 
Prayer” cards can be put. Imagina- 
tive teachers will find many more. 

* Currently available from the Mark- 


ham Prayer Card Apostolate, 60 Compton 
Road, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


Audio-Visual News 


Prayer and Sacramentals 
Sound Filmstrips 


The completion sf two more units—on 
prayer and sacramentals—in the St. John’s 
University Catechism sound _filmstrip 
series Was announced recently by Rev. 
Michael F. Mullen, C. M., producer of 
the series and chairman of the depart- 
ment of religion at St. John’s School of 
Education. 

These bring the series to a total of 
90 units, each consisting of sixty frames 
of original art in full color and a syn- 
chronized record. Ten present the 
Apostles Creed, seven are about the 
Sacraments, and another presents the 
Mass in two parts. Each unit follows 
the Baltimore Catechism. 

Ten additional units are planned for 
the St. John’s Catechism; they will pre- 
sent the Ten Commandments. The sound 
flmstrip series was undertaken six years 
ago by the Vincentian Fathers of St. 
John’s University. Supervision of the 
at and script for the two most recent 
units was by Rev. Lawrence A. Loner- 
gan, C.M., chairman of the department 
of fine arts at St. John’s Long Island 
Division. 
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People and Goods Travel 


In the air, on land, across water, we 
travel faster, farther and more frequently 
than ever before. Children eager to 
lea more about the rapid development 
of today’s transportation will welcome 
the new Jam Handy filmstrip series, 
People and Goods Travel. 

The series consists of six filmstrips of 
on-the-scene pictures in color, all done in 
live photography. The individual ‘titles: 


Airplanes, The Passenger Train, The 
Freight Train, Buses, Trucks, and Boats 
and Ships. 

The series was designed for use in 
social studies and the language rts. 
Children are shown taking actual trips 
and seeing how goods are carried. All 
experiences described are those which 
primary children themselves: can -experi- 
ence. 

The series is available from The Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit 11, Mich- 
igan. 
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Visit to Smithsonian 


A Sound Filmstrip 


Let’s Visit the Smithsonian is a sound 
filmstrip that can serve as a preview of 
a planned visit, a review of a visit under- 
taken, or a vicarious experience for 
pupils who cannot visit this institution. 

This colored filmstrip may be pur- 
chased with or without the accompany- 
ing 33'/s rpm record. In any event it 
comes with an illustrated guide. 

It is a photographic presentation re- 
sulting from the cooperation of the 
Smithsonian Institution, assisted by a 
grant from the Link Foundation. 

The commentary was written by John 
S. Lea of the Smithsonian staff and nar- 
rated on the record by Fahey Flynn, 
CBS news commentator. 

The distributor is the Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., Chicago 14. 
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New Films on Agriculture 


Of interest to school science and 
biology classes and those taking train- 
ing for rural living are two new films 
available from the Department of Visual 
Instruction, University of California Ex- 
tension, Los Angeles 24. 

One is Natural Enemies of Insect Pests 
said to be the first of its kind. It was 
made by the University’s department of 
biological control to alert growers to vari- 
ous insects and mites attacking their 
crops. 

The other is The 4-H Trail. It de- 
scribes the many opportunities and the 
flexible program offered the 4-H member. 
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Filmstrips Re-live 500 Years 
of America’s Past 


Put yourself in line for a copy of the 
descriptive circular The Pageant of 
America Filmstrips by addressing your 
request to Yale University Press Film 
Service, 386 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 

During the past term the final six 
units of the filmstrips series were released 
to bring the total to 30 authentic film- 
strip documents. 

The underlying purpose has been to 
create in one comprehensive series a 
complete visualization of the story of 
America from the days of the Red Man 
to our present position in world affairs, 
and to provide a teaching tool of incalcu- 
lable value to supplement and enrich 
American history courses. 

The pictures in the series entitled The 
Pageant of America Filmstrips were 
selected from the rich fund of authentic 
pictorial Americana contained in the 
widely-endorsed Pageant of America vol- 
umes published by Yale University Press 
and other original source material in the 
collections of museums, libraries, and his- 
torical societies. 

To further assure educational effective- 
ness of the filmstrips, a professionally 
written and illustrated teacher’s guide has 
been prepared for each of the 30 units. 
Every guide contains helpful questions, 
suggestions, and fascinating sidelights 
about the pictures which provide inter- 
est-stimulating information, and _ elimi- 
nates the necessity of time-consuming pre- 
paratory work on the part of the teacher. 
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Rayon Gabardine 
Jumpers 
GRADE SCHOOL SIZE 
‘4 00 
HIGH SCHOOL SIZE 
5 
SCHOOL EMBLEM INCLUDED 


OTHER STYLES & FABRICS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
© WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY! 


® WE STOCK A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
ASK FOR OUR LATEST PRICE LIST 


WEATHERCRAFT COMPANY 
3 EAST 14th ST. © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test 
Personnel Press, Inc. 
Princeton, N. J. 








School Supplies and Equipment 


(Continued from page 619) 


Ready-to-Use Transparencies 
for Overhead Projectors 


The picture shows a ready-to-use trans- 
parency positioned on a Vu-Graph over- 
head projector which casts the enlarged 
image on a screen to the rear of the 
teacher. 


To date 56 individual transparencies 
are being marketed in three sizes: 5” x 
5”, 7” x 7”, and 10” x 10”, by Tweedy 
Transparencies, 321 Central 
Newark, N. J. 

The transparencies are professionally 
produced from copyright material, and 
are $1.85 each delivered already mounted 
and grommeted. The Tweedy 
describes each transparency. 

Transparencies cover the subject of 
general biology, human anatomy, as also 
an athletic series and a general scientific 
group. 


Avenue, 


catalog 
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Favorite Story Felt Cut-outs 


In conjunction with their line of In- 
structo flannel boards, Jacronda Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia 31, Pa., has published new 
literature on “Favorite Story” 

Nine titles are available, including 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff’ (illustrated). 
Characters for the stories are silk-screened 
in two bright colors, red and blue, on 
white felt. 

The stories are intended for the pri- 
mary teacher and have realistic appeal to 


cut-outs. 


the lower grade children. Other titles are 
“The Three Little Pigs,” “Goldilocks,” 
“Red Riding Hood,” and “Cinderella.” 

The company also offers felt cut-outs 
for teaching arithmetic, language, arts, 
science, and music. 
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Movie-Mite Supreme 
16mm Sound Projector 


Model C-400 Movie-Mite Supreme is 
a new 16mm sound motion picture pro- 
jector designed for audio-visual use in 
schools. 

Special features of the new model in- 
clude special safety trips to protect film 
from damage even if the film has been 
misthreaded; high light output which 
permits film showing to groups up to 
300 in numbers; light weight for easy 
portability by teacher or pupil. 


MO Dee ee el nak ame ea aa 


To learn where to buy the new pro 
tor, write The Harwald Company, 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 
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